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Rates. 
AN OLD NEWSPAPER. 


From a number of the Gloucester Journal for 
Tuesday, Nov. 21, 1738, which I have had the 
oO unity of looking over, I make some extracts 
which may interest the readers of “N.&Q.” The 
size of the sheet is a crown folio, or nearly so— 
the ordinary size of the papers of that day. It is 
“printed by R. Raikes,” whose son and successor 
in the business was the benevolent Robert Raikes, 
the originator of Sunday schools in England. 
The Gloucester Journal is one of the oldest (still 
existing) newspapers in the country, having been 
founded on April 9, 1722. 

In the Foreign Intelligence, the following is 
noticeable :— 

“From the Paris A-la-Ma Nov. 19. 

“*Our letters from Genoa of the 5th instant say that 
Baron Neuhoff* is arrived at Baya, in the kingdom 
Naples, on board a forty-gun ship.’ 

“*Letters from Constantinople of the 13th of Septem 
ber confirm that the plague is hotter t than ever; 
and conclude with a remarkable piece of " 

ie, that the plague was so rife there that at, an as- 

sembly where a lady was playing at ombre with a couple 

of officers some black spots rose in her hands, the certain 
token of the plague, of which both she and the officer 
im two hours’ time :’ which is not ve y l hely, acd 


the editor. 

* Late Theodore, King of Corsica. This appears to 
have been after his release from prison at Amsterdam, and 
whilst meditating a fresh attempt upon the island. 


tavice fro! 


“They write from Paris that the Court of France is 
more divided by intrigues carried on there than ever. 
The Duke of Bourbon takes uncommon pains to succeed 
as Prime Minister after the death of Cardinal de Fleury.” 


Some of the items of Domestic News are ex- 
ceedingly amusing. 

“ Extract of a Letter from Bath, Nov. 11. 

“* Yesterday their Royal Highnesses * were pleased to 
honour the City of Bristol with their company, and re- 
turned hither, God be praised, in perfect health this after- 
noon at four: the reception they met with was every 
way suitable to the grandeur of so opulent a city, on such 
an extraordinary occasion... . . Such prodigious crowds 
of people flock hither daily to be eye-witnesses of the 
matehless goodness and condescension of their Royal 
Highnesses, that for several days past Bath has seemed a 
continual fair,’ 

“Sunday last Colley 


’ Cibber, Esq., Poet Laureate, ar- 
rived at Bath.” 
“London, November 14. 

“ The Court mourning for the late Queen 


n Sunday se’ 


roes out ol 
night. 

“Twelve of the late Queen’s domestics have died since 
this time twelvemonth. 

“ We hear that the Publick- Spirited Ladies who in- 
tend to introduce the wearing of musilins are determined 
not to receive any visits from gentlemen who encourage 
Italian songsters, or drink any wines of the growth of 
France. If such resolutions as these prevail, we may 
hope to find that Orrras, CLaret, and Camprick will 
become as distasteful to the po/ite,as PeENstons, Excises, 
and STANDING ARMIES are to the honest part of the 
Britisu NATION. 

“‘ We hear that their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales gave orders, before His Majesty’s birth- 
day, to all the ladies and gentlemen belonging to them not 
to wear or use anything, either for cloaths or trimmings, 
but what was of the English manufacture. It’s not 
doubted but every true friend to his country will follow 
so glorious an example, and that in time it will become 
scandalous to appear in anything but what is Tauzr Ene- 
Lisu; all other nations in the world enjoin the natives 
to wear their own manufactures,” 

How would our worthy Editor and the “ pub- 
lick-spirited ladies” be horrified at the low ebb 

f protectionist principles in the latter half of the 

eteenth century ! 

“We hear that the set of 
France have had 

m with all ¢c 


Was it in 


English tumblers now in 
notice given them to leave that king- 
nvenient speed. 

retaliation of our refusal to take 
French claret that the French determined to 
atronise no English mountebanks ? 


* Last week a fine J 


i 
enus Was Inis 
; eight of the 


+ the ert 


is 1 at the j 


hed at a sculptor’s in 
most celebrated painters 
mance, and the lady who sat nine 
times for the same, had three half- 
mplaisance and trouble. 
* There is the following remarkable clause in the will 
of Mr. Lilly, deceas’d, late one of his majesty’s apothe- 
ries, which was brought into Doctors’ Commons the 
last wee makes Mr. Kemp, of. Aldersgate Street, 
ind his servant Elizabeth Miller his executors, and leaves 
all his estates, real and personal, to his said servant Eliz- 
abeth Miller, conditionally that she takes care of his dear 
little harlequin dog, Senesino. 


St. Martin's La: 


urs at dilferent 


rns each hour for her 


i——ViZ. DN 


* The Prince and Princess of Wales. 
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“Tt is certain that the Dissenters intend to petition | « Richard Parker, Clarke,” both of whom were, I 
Parliament the ensuing Sessions for a repeal of the Cor- | ; : : ’ 
ration and Test ‘Acta.—The Quakers “ae intend to a holy orders in a a church. 
oo in their bill again for regulating tithes.—We hear a DWARD PEacock, 
great prelate, being told of these things, said, If they would 

run their heads against a wall, he could not help it.” 

Against such “ walls,” however, the Dissenters 
have since then not seldom run their heads, with 
greater detriment to the “walls” and less to 
themselves than the good bishop seemed to ap- 
prehend. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“The Names of such as are indicted in the County of 
Lincoln for hering Masse. Signed by Thomas Saint 
Poll, 1588. 

“ Robert Dymoke,' Esquire, The Ladye Brigget his wif 
Thomas Boothe,* Esquire, John Wharf, gentleman, Wil. 
liam Tirwhite,> Esquire, Elizabeth Tirwhite his wif, 
Roberte _Tirwhite, John Tirwhite, Marmaduke Tir- 
In the Obituary occurs the following :— pS ——— Rann ~ | —— —- peer 

: / aor d , “4 eman, omas ellingham,> John Morreleye® 

J — a ~ of the King Fy aged @ 100, | Martin Gravener,’ Thomas Allote, gentleman, and his 

John Asgyll, Esq., commonly call'd Translated Asgyll, | wif Edmund Knowles, Richard Toyntone, John Grt’m$ 

so well known for his scandalous writings. In the first | Handlebie, Clark, Jane Parker, wydo' R Sees 

Parliament of Great Britain, call’d Octob. 23, 1707, he | > "| , Ri ¥, wydow, Reger Pare 

un, By SEU6, | ker, Edwarde Parker, Richard Parker, Clark, Phili 
was chosen member of Parliament for Bamber in Sussex, | parker, Effame Malate 9 Margaret Mecwshewe, Gears 
but was expelle d the House of Commons for his said Cooke, ffrauncis Browne, ——Jackeson decom. Notinghen, 
writings. Michaell Whittone, Bartholmew of Kyme, Clarke, 
There have been some notices of Asgyll in | Cuthberd Barnethorpe, William More; many of thos 
former yolumes of “ N. & Q.” (1" S. vi. 3, 300; a emees "tediled jor = poe a of Rte 

+ OPA. ~* 197. ard gi . ca ‘arsons indited for not comeing to Service: Robert 

ix. 376; xi. 187; 3° 8. ll. 446), so that I need Dymoke, Esquire, Johne Thymolbie,!’ Esquire, Maude 

not here repeat the title of the strange volume, Thymolbie, his wif, Mary Billesbie," gentlewoman, 

most unnecessarily styled “ scandalous,” which is | James Tompson, George Tiler and his wif, John Netlame, 
said to have been the cause of his expulsion from | Edward Holmes, Anne Bell, Robert Silleyr. 


Parliament. It is curious that he should have « Parsons arraigned and convicted for hearinge of 
Masse: Thomas Boothe, Esquire, John Wharfe, Senior, 


lived to so great an age. Fraser ° Magazine, Aug. ffrauncis Browne, George Cooke, Margaret Morreleye,!? 
1871, contains an interesting article on “John | Jane Parkner. Tuomas Sr. Pot.” 
Asgill and the Cowardliness of Dying,” by Mr. : ‘ — a at 
Keni le Cook 1! Robert Dymoke of Scrivelsby, son of Sir Edward 
eningale Cook. ae A - By in 
ome § ladiatorial exhibiti » pesment Dymoke, Knight, by his wife Anne, daughter of Sir 
ag 18 & giadiatonai exnl yition, more re spec - | George Talboys. Robert Dymoke’s wife was Bridget, 
able (!) I suppose, and perhaps not less exciting, | eldest daughter of Edward Lord Clinton, Earl of Lin- 
than the modern prize-fighting :— coln. 


“They write from Bath that on Thursday, the 23rd of 5 jmomas Boothe of Killingholme. . 
this instant, will be play’d for at Sword and Dagger, at William Tyrwhitt of Kettleby, near Glamford 


the White Lyon in the Market Place, a purse of three Bridge, eldest son of Sir Robert Tyrwhitt of Scotter, by 
guineas, also half-a-crown each head; and on Friday, the his wife Elizabeth Oxenbridge. William Tyrwhitt mn 
24th, will also be play’d for at Backsword, a purse of ried Elizabeth, daughter of Peter Frescheville, of Stayve- 
three guineas and half-a-crown each head. All things to ley, near Chesterfield. (Hist. Notice of Tyrwhitt Family, 
. . > oC 
be governed according to the Rule of Sword and Dagger, second ed. p. 29.) , ; 
and Backsword Play ; and the gamesters to mount the * Probably one of the family of Littlebury of Staneby. 
stage at nine o’clock each morning.” 5 Thomas, one of the younger sons of John Belling- 
4 : 4 ham, of Brumby-wood, in the parish of Frodingham. 
The prices of Stocks quoted are— | The Lincolnshire Bellinghams were an offshoot from the 
“§. S, Stock, 104; Annuities, 111 7-8ths; Bank Stock, | knightly house of Bellingham of Bellingham, in Northum- 
143 iqr.; India, 173 Iqr.; South Sea Bonds, 2/. 13s, | berland. ’ : 
prem, ; India do., 6/. 16s, prem.” 6 Probably one of the Morleys of Holme, in the parish 


James T. Presiey. | of Bottesford. 
7 The Gravenors were a gentle family long settled at 








Cheltenham Librarv. - a § : 
[The itali ' ome — ivinal. | Messingham. They bore the arms of the house of 
B Ahcise assares é > as ic 4 ai. ‘ s s ‘ 
ised p ges are in the origina Greevensr Within & besdure. 


* Probably John Grantham. 
PERSONS INDICTED IN LINCOLNSHIRE FOR | __°.No doubt one of the Healeys of Burringham in the 
HEARING MASS, a.v. 1580. ay tego , 
, 1 John Thimbleby of Irnham, second son of Sir 
The following transcript from a paper preserved | Richard Thimbleby of that place, by his wife Katherine, 
among the Lansdowne Manuscripts in the British — Pa his — —s eye | 
. 2 y vhs : . . marriec or his first wife, ary, daughter o Org 
Museum (30, No. 75), will be interesting to some | gaint Paul of Snarford: and, secondly, the lady men- 
of the readers of “N. & Q. tioned in the text, viz. Maud or Maudlyn, daughter of 
It would seem that the penal laws at that | Andrew Byllesby. He had issue by both matches. ; 
period were only brought to - in this country 1! Daughter of Andrew Byllesby of Byllesby, by his 


upon the well-to-do persons. Nearly all the wife Margaret, daughter of Robert Heneage of Hainton. 
- : : - siste Thi y dicted 
ople in the accompanying list were of gentle — tig aad Maud Thimbleby, who was indic 


lood and good connection. It is curious to find | 12 Margaret, daughter of Robert Hopkinson of Kir- 
among them “ Nicholas Tirwhite, Clark” and | mington, and wife to Edmund Morley of Holme. 
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AMERICAN CENTENARIANISM. 
Several contributions 


having appeared in | 


«“N, & Q.” under the above heading, it may not | 


be inappropriate to include the following instances 


of ultra longevity recorded among the obituaries | 


in this country for 1857. 
a work entitled Annual Obituary Notices of Emi- 
nent Persons who have Died in the United States for 
1857, by the Hon. Nathan Crosby, and published 
in Boston, 1858. Although these notices are 
compiled from newspapers, “ generally from papers 
in the vicinity of the deceased,” they are also de- 
rived from more authentic sources, for the author 
says: “I have sought information by sending more 
than seven hundred circulars to friends of deceased 
asking for notices and facts” :— 

Albaugh, Zachariah, Licking co., Ohio, Nov. 8, xt. 109. 
Born in Maryland, 1748, private in Revolutionary War. 

Albertson, Elijah, White co., Tenn., May 23, xt. 105, 
Revolutionary soldier. 

Austin, Mrs. Hannah, Queensbury, N. 
xt. 102. 

Cady, Mrs. Esther, Rockville, Conn., Jan, 27, xt. 100. 
Niece of the elder Jonathan Edwards, the celebrated 
divine and metaphysician. 

Calhoun, Joseph, Dooley co.,”’ Ga., xt. 
months, Revolutionary soldier. 

Campbell, Archibald, July 20, ext. 
Canada. 

Carlton, Mrs. Rebecca, Bartlett, N. H., et. 104. She 
completed her 104th year in March ; was born in Bow in 
1758. Her eight children were all living at the time of 
her death, the youngest being over sixty. This town is 
noted for the longevity of its inhabitants. 

Darling, Milly, New Haven, Conn., Jan, 21, xt. 100, a 
negress, 

Debout, Benj., Washington, Pa., Nov. 9, wt. 100. 

Empire, John F., Ephratah, N. Y., Oct. 26, xt. 102, 
Revolutionary soldier. 

Gates, Mrs, Susannah, Hancock, N. H., May 1, xt. 100, 
She was one of the nineteen original members of a con- 
gregational church organized in that town in 1788, 

Grimes, S. D., Georgia, wt. 110. 

Hale, Wm., Corinna, Me., Aug. 20, xt. 100. 

Hill, Solomon, Elba, Genesee co., N. Y., Sept. 11, rt. 
103. He was born in Westchester co. Sept. 23, 1753, 
Revolutionary soldier. 

Huxford, Hughey, 
tionary soldier. 

Jennings, Mollie, Pittsylvania, Va., wt. 107. 

Loomis, Levi, East Hartford, Conn., May 25, xt. 100 
years and 11 months. ‘ 

Mintuen, Joel, Red Bank, N. J., Jan. 22, xt. 100. 

Newhouse, Benj., Buffalo, Pa., March 11, wt. 100. 


Y., Jan. 1, 


100 years 10 


101, Greenbrier, 


saltimore, Ma., xt. 101, Revolu- 


These are contained in | 


Peak, Henry, Cedar Town, Polk co., Ten., Feb. 7, xt. | 


102, Revolutionary soldier. 

Phillips, Mrs, Christiana, New Haven, Conn., April 28, 
xt. 109. 

Pickard, Benj., Paris, N. 
tionary soldier. 

Pilate, Mrs., Laurens co., Ga., Dec, 22, wt. 116. 

Purdy, Mrs. Margaret, Spencer, N. Y., Nov. 9, wt. 107. 

Redlon, Mrs, Sarah, Maine, zt. 100. 

Richert, Martin, Washington, Ma., xt. 107. He came 
to America at the close of the Revolution, and cast his first 
vote for Washington. The Hagerstown Mail says he was 


Y., Aug., wt. 101, Revolu- 


accustomed when a hundred years of age to walk to Clear- 
Spring, a distance of four miles and a half. 


Roahb, John, Frederick co., Ma., Nov. 9, wt. 100. 
Sellers, Mrs. Mary, Manchester, Pa., wt. 104. 
Shields, Robert, Harrison co., Va., Jan. 16, xt. 107. 

. Shilling, Mrs., Floyd co., Va., Jan. 30, wt. 106. Hada 
son living at the time of her death in his eighty-eighth 
year. 

Smith, Joseph, Rev., Hardin co., Ky., Dec. 3, wt. 107. 

From the same work a great number of persons 
might be quoted as having survived to the age of 
ninety; many had almost reached their hundredth 
year. I have selected, however, only those re- 
corded as centenarians. ALADDIN. 


Loncrvity.—The oldest person drawing a pen- 
sion from the United States’ Treasury is Eliza R. 
Arrowsmith, of Somerset County, New Jersey. 
She is one hundred and four years old and in pos- 
session of all her faculties. Her yearly pension is 
six hundred dollars. Her husband was an as- 
sistant commissary of hides during the revolu- 
tionary war. M. E. 

Philadelphia. 

[Is there any and what evidence of Mrs. Arrowsmith’s 
very exceptional age ?—Ep. “ N. & Q.””] 


WASTE PAPER, ETC. 

“ What can we do with our waste paper, old 
envelopes, reports, &c.?” is a query which, I 
think, has been more than once asked in these 
pages; and no doubt it often arises, especially as 
the seasons return when we are accustomed to 
the needful, but tiresome, process of “ setting to 
rights” our houses and receptacles of various 
kinds. 

Permit me, therefore, to mention an excellent 
channel by which not only the above-named 
articles, but old books, periodicals, maps, music, 
newspapers, children’s lesson and school books, 
&c. &c., may be made of real service. 

It is “The Missions Library,” which was esta- 
blished in 1858 by Mr. Suter (address 32, Cheap- 
side, London), to receive such from friends who 
had them to spare, and then to assort and supply 
them to many quarters abroad and at home, where 
they would be respectively useful. How gladly 
these have been received, and how urgently they 
are appealed for from various individuals and ob- 
jects, the little papers he will gladly supply best 
tell. Last year 5138 volumes were thus issued. 
Very various are they, and as various the objects 
supplied : for instance, among the latest issues 
were supplies to libraries and friends at Simla, 
Benares, Tenby, and Bandon (Ireland); the por- 
ters at Canonbury, and guards of Great Northern 
Railway stations; besides numerous vessels de- 
layed in, or departing from, our commercial docks. 
But on this subject I will not dwell; though 
allow me to put in a plea for help from friends, 
who may sometimes find on their shelves books 
which have ceased to be of use to them. 
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It is especially for waste paper I would now 
appeal. Notwithstanding the greatest economy, 
and Mr. Suter’s gratuitous devotion of valuable 
time, and space also, to the object, expenses for 
binding and packing have accumulated and now 
press heavily. This ought not to weigh on one 
thus labouring for the good of others. So I beg 
to place before the readers of “ N. & Q.” who are, 
doubtless, like others, “inundated” by daily post 
deliveries of pamphlets, circulars, &c., the follow- 
ing notice which Mr. Suter has lately issued : — 

“The friends and supporters of the Missions Library 
(32, Cheapside, London) are respectfully informed that 
great benefit would arise to the funds by the sale of waste 
paper, in the form of old reports, magazines, pamphlets, 
newspapers, account books, &c., &c.; and that their kind 
help in collecting and forwarding it will be much valued, 
and go towards meeting the increasing expenses.” 

It appears that, during the last year, above 817. 
was thus realised. 

Many friends, debarred by health or circum- 
stances from active employ, might do good by 
collecting and assorting waste paper for this object. 
As the price given varies for printed or writing 
paper, the mass should be so divided, and into 
Dandies of various sizes; envelopes should be 
also tied up according to size, letters and accounts 
may be torn up. 

Of course it would be a lack of “ consideration ” 
to forward packages without pre-payment or 
enclosing stamps for carriage. And Mr. Suter 
also requests that the names of donors be given, 
that he may forward due acknowledgment. 

S. M.S. 


POPULAR FRENCH SONGS 
“Si j étais petit oiseau ’’ was written in 1817, 
and set to music by Wilhelm, though Béranger 
(the author) intended it to be sung to the air of 
an old ditty, “Il faut que l'on file doux.” The 
Germans have a very old song, “I would not be 
a little Bird.” * It is not unlike Béranger’s effu- 
sion, but the resemblance is probably purely acci- 
dental. Indeed, if we speculate on the leading 
idea in this class of songs, we may go back to 
the gorgeous poetry of the inspired psalmist who 
longed for “the wings of a dove that he micht 
flee away and be at rest.” 
“Ir | WERE A LITTLE Brrp ? 
“*Mid the crowd thouch doomed to 
I long, like a bird, to fly 
To the blue lake’s shore, to the forest dell, 
And the mountain towering high. 
I would speed my flight 
Thro’ fields of light, 
When the air was balm, and the heaven was bricht: 
I would fly fleetly, 
Carolling sweetly. 
If I were a little bird! 


il, 


* I have not a copy of this song, which a German gen 
tleman repeated to me some time ago. I mention this in 
case any correspondent of “N. & Q.” should ask me 
for it. 









“ The nightingale, in the hedge-row shade, 
Should lend me her magic trill 
For a lovesome greet to the shepherd-maid 
When the gloaming dew fell chill; 
And I'd chirp at the door 
Of the hermit hoar, 
Who gives dried fruits to the pilgrim poor. 
I would fly fleetly, 
Carolling sweetly, 
If I were a little bird! 
“ At festal-tide, when the joyous throng 
Give life to the village green, 
My notes should swell to the choral s 
And the shout to the May-day queen ; 
And I'd troll my rime 
Of the coming time, 
Our proscrits’ chant in an alien cli: 
I would fly fleetly, 
Carolling sweetly, 
If I were a little bird! 
** On the iron bars, where the sun falls dim 
On the prisoners’ latticed room, 
I would perch and waft, with my soothing hymn, 
A ray that should cheer the gloom ; 
Then one would smile, 
And another the while 
Should dream of his home in a distant isle. 
I would fly fleetly, 
Carolling sweetly, 
If I were a little bird! 
“T would seek the dome where a tvrant reicns, 
And court-slaves bend the knee ; 
And his heart should throb to my freeborn strains, 
While I hid in an olive-tree ; 
And a tiny spray 
I would bear away 
To drop ’mid the heat of the battle fray. 
I would fiy fieetly, 
Carolling sweetly, 
If I were a little bird! 
“ Revellers! ve, at the midnight hour 
Who pledge to the ruby wine— 
The siren lays from your Paphian bower 
Never should blend with mine. 
One faithfal breast 
Should be the nest, 
Vhere my wearied winglets droop'd to rest. 
I would fly fleetly, 
Carolling sweetly, 


If I were a little bird 
James Henry Drxon. 
CrrcuLaTine LipRaRIEes.—It would seem that 
Edinburgh was before London in supplying one 
of the greatest luxuries of modern civilisation. 
The late Mr. Robert Chambers says, in his 
Traditions of Edinburgh (ed. 1869), that Allan 
Ramsay — 
‘in 1725 ... set up a circulating library, whence he 
diffused plays and other works of fiction among the people 
of Edinburgh. It appears froni some private notes of 
the historian Wodrow that, in 1728, the magistrates, 
moved by some meddling spirits, took alarm at the effect 
of this kind of reading on the minds of youth, and made 
an attempt to put it down, but without effect.”—P. 25. 
The following extract from Buckle’s History 
of Civilization in England shows the position our 
capital was in at that time: — 
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—— 
“When Franklin came to London in 1725, there was 





not a single circulating library in the metropolis. See | 


Franklin’s Life of Himself (i. 64), and in 1697 the only 
Yibrary in London which approached the nature of a 
ublic library was that of Sion ¢ ollege, belonging to the 
Coben clergy (Ellis’s Letters of Liter ary Men, p. 245.) 
The exact date of the earliest cireulating library I have 
not yet ascertained; but, according t Southey (The 
Doctor, edit. Warter, 1848, 271). the first set up in 
London was about the mid 





by Samuel Fancourt.”—Vol. i. 7 
by 5a KP D , 
a. FD. EB. 
[We are inclined to think the first circulating librar 
a4 a 


in Scotland was at Dunfermline in 1711, fourte 
before Allan Ramsav established one at Edint = 95, 
According to the Monthly Magazine (1801), xi. 258, the 
first in London was commenced at No, 132, in the Strand, 
by a bookseller of the name of Wright about [74 he 
was succeeded in the same concern by Batho, who was 
succeeded by John Bell. } 
PuRcELL THE COMPOSER. vin ti 
will be interesting to those persons who take an 
interest in the history of this onc celebrated 








) 


and admirable musical composer : — 

« Whereas Edward Purcell, only son to th 
Mr. Henry Parcell, stands candidate for 
place of St. Andrew, Holborn, in the ro 
Mr. Daniel Purcell, deceased—This is to give ti 
that the place is to be decided by a general Poll 
Housekee» rs of the said Parish, whom he humt . 
notwithstanding the false and malicious Reports of his 
being a Papist, will be assistant to him i taining tl 
said place. 

“N.B. The election will begin upon Tuesday the 17t 
at nine in the morning, and continue till Friday followit 
to four in the afternoon.”"—The Daily Courant, Dec. 12, 
1717, 

Not having the Daily Courant f 
following, the writer has not ascertained the fat 
of the election. Did either Edward Purcell 


his uncle Daniel leave descendants ? J. M. 














[In the biographical notice of Henry Purcell at red 
to his works, edited by Vincent Novello, it is stated that 
his son Edward in 1726 was elected org fs 
garet’s, Westminster, hat he aiso held tt 
post at St. Clement reap, and that dyir 
he was succeeded in the latter place by his so 
who also became organist of St. Edmun 
don, and afterwards of St. John, Hackn« 
also made of Henry Purcell’s two broth 
Gentleman Usher to Charles II., and aft 
Sir George Rooke and the Prince of Hes 
and defence of Gibraltar, who died in 1717; 
organist of Macdalen College, Oxford, and after 
St. Andrew's church, Holborn. It is not stated 
the latter ieft any descendants 

















Himatayan Borany.—In a recent number of a 
— magazine* I was much struck with the 
ollowing passage; and hope Mr. Britten, or 
some other learned correspondent, will either con- 
firm the statement of the author in question, or 
disabuse me of a painful impression : — 

“ distant fields . . . . crimson with the amaranthus [ qu. 
trifolium ?) in full bloom, nearly ripe for the harvest, tree- 


alsams, wild dablias [outcasts rather of the garden ?], 


* 
* London Society, April 1872, “Simla Society,” p, 375. 
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together with the wild yellow strawberry” [qu. poten- 
tilla ? |. 

The author had previously described the péeris, 
polypodium, and goniopteris by their botanical 


| names—hence my surprise: for, having myself 


lived many years in the Himalayas, and even 
made a hortus siccus there, I was expecting infor- 
mation. I may add, that I have frequently heard 
unobservant Europeans in those mountains call 
by the name of “English daisy” quite another 
flower. The same writer speaks also of the snowy 
range of the “/esser Himalayas,” as seen from 
Simla. Ss. 








PRONUNCIATION OF AMERICAN Names.—Con- 
necticut is almost univerally called Conneticut. 
Michigan is called Mish-e-gan, with the accent on 
the first syllable. The yp ople of T 
hei elsewhere itis generally 





’ 
nnessee call 





their state 7en-nes-sec 
called Ten-nes-see ; the aborigines called it Ten- 
nes-see, as all Indian names of three syllables 
have the accent on the middle syllable. Illinois 
is called Illuhnoy or Iluhnoiz, usually the first 

Maryland is called Mer-ruh-lund, accented on the 
first syllable. The people of Missouri call their 
state Miz-zoo-ruh ; elsewhere it is usually called 
Miz-zoo-ree. Cincinnati is called Sin-sin-nah-tuh. 
Annapolis was formerly called Annopolis. Terre 
Haute in Indiana, founded by the French, is com- 
monly called Terry-Hot. UNEDA. 

>»hiladelphia. : 

A Curious Britt.—The following cutting is 
m the Tunbridge Wells Gazette, May 10, 1872. 
I have turned over some back numbers, but cannot 
find the report of the lecture. I think the letter 
worth preserving as a specimen of what “ goes 
the rounds ”—is quoted as authentic by a lecturer, 
and believed to be so by an ANTIQUARIAN: — 


* Sir,—Will you allow me to inform the lecturer on 
ne and Naples that he has been misled by some onc 
as to the history of that unique bill which he read to his 
audience ; that a copy of it might have been found in 
the pocket of a sailor I have no doubt—but the original 
a copy of which I now enclose) was found the year 
> in the ruins of Wentworth Abbey. As there is n 
; ce between them, I should say the Wentworth 
is the original; perhaps you will kindly re 
It went the round of the periodical press some 
° It runs thus:—‘ A Curious Bill,.—Nov. 1, 
5. * The Rev. J. Macguire, to J. Jones, joiner, for re- 
irs to Roman Catholic chapel. For solidly x pairing 
Joseph, 4d.; cleaning and ornamenting the Holy 
st, 6d.; for repairing the V. M. behit 1 before, 
i making her a new child, 5s. 6d.; for making a new 
nose to the devil, putting a horn on his head, and glue- 
a piece to his tail, 6s. 6d.; total, 12s. 1%d. Settled, 
J. Jones,”’” 


“ ANTIQUARIAN.” 
























The Rev. J. Macguire must have been a bold 
man if he kept a Roman Catholic chapel in 
England in 1605 ; and J. Jones, joiner, a prophet, if 


in that year he made out his bills in the spelling 





of 1872. Fitz HOPKINS. 
Garrick Club. 
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Freenorpers iN 1761 anv 1871. — Please 
preserve the accompanying paragraph in your 


columns : — 


“ At the last quarter sessions a committee of magis- 
trates of the county of Derby made a report relative to 
the records of the county, and it contains the following 
very interesting statements :—‘ The land tax duplicates 
commence in 1777, under the provisions of the 17th 


George II., cap. 1, and subsequent Acts, and come down 


to 1832, showing the names of the occupiers and owners 


of land within the county during that period, and the 
sum at which they were assessed. These will afford 
another valuable evidence of proprietary rights, as will 
the list of freeholders, leaseholders, and copyholders, be- 
ginning in 1760 and continuing till 1826, when they 
were superseded by the jury list returns, which continue 
to this time, the whole containing a faithful record of the 
owners of real property in the county for more than a 
century. . . . As much has been said and written of late 
with the view of showing that the owners of land decrease 
in number, it should be known that in the year 1761 the 
freeholders, copyholders, and leaseholders in the county 
of Derby were 1007, and in the year 1871 they numbered 
12,121.” — Chamber of Agriculture Journal, April 29, 1872. 


K. P. D. E. 


Monastic Retics.—I send the following extract 
from the Worcester Herald of April 27, 1872, con- 
taining some account of the recent discoveries at 
Worcester. 

These monastic buildings attached to the Cathe- 
dral were most carefully described in the Journal 
of the Archeological Institute for 1863, by Pro- 
fessor Willis. Taomas E. Wrxnrvarton. 

“An interesting fragment of the ancient monastery of 
Worcester has been brought to light within the last few 
days. It had been decided to pull down the prebendal 
house formerly occupied by Canon Benson and his suc- 
cessor, the late Canon Wynter. This house had been one 
of the ugliest of brick buildings, and for some generations 
past had been a grievous eyesore to all artists contem- 
plating sketches of the Cathedral from its west and south 
sides, Its destruction, therefore, undoubtedly meets with 
the public approval; but then it was known to rest upon 
a very ancient substructure of excellent Norman rib 
vaulting, originally open from one end to the other, 
70 ft. long, 13 ft. 6 in. wide, in five compartments, which 
opened to the ground without by as many arches. Two 
buttresses projected westward from the gable, which 
stands on a high bank next the Severn, and from its 
peculiar form and position Professor Willis declared it to 
have been the monastic ‘necessarium,’ as that office is 
similarly situated at Durham. The monastic infirmary 
and its chapel were stated to be above this vaulting, and 
when the fifth and eighth prebendal houses were con- 
structed on this site the vaults were turned into kitchens 
and cellars, and the superstructure built up with as much 
of the ruins of the infirmary and its chapel as were avail- 
able. A few days ago, in demolishing the brick walls, 
the workmen came upon a range of early Norman lights 
in the upper storey; they were six in number, and as 
close together as the deep splays through a thick wall 
would permit ; the character of the work is exceedingly 
plain, and similar in every respect to the Norman lights 
opening into the vaults beneath the College School; they 
cannot, therefore, be less than 700 years old. In what 
way this curious arrangement of a row of windows could 
have been required for an infirmary we know not, or 


whether it was the southern wall of the house occupied 








by the keeper of the infirmary, is not clear; but at 
rate it is a very picturesque ruin, and we are glad to hear 
that it will be preserved, together with the fine Norman 
vaulting and other ancient masonry forming the foundg- 
tions of the old house. So far as the garden of these 
premises can be made available it is to be used for ep- 
larging the play-ground of the College School boys 
Canon Barry, the successor to Dr. Wynter, we hear, will 
reside in the house lately occupied by Miss Kilvert, at 
the south-west angle of College Green. This residence 
is still called ‘The Oven,’ and denotes the site of the 
monastic bakehouse.” 


Queries. 


Srr Jonn Avsten.—I have lately, through the 
death of a relative, acquired a large collection of 
prints, water-colour and chalk drawings; some of 
the best of these are marked “ from the collection 
of Mr. Austen.” Perhaps some of your subscri- 
bers can give me information about this collection, 

Essex. 
|The pictures belonged to the collection of Sir John 
Austen, Bart., of Derhams, in Middlesex, M.P. for Mid- 
dlesex, who died on March 22, 1742. - There is a printed 
catalogue of his entire collection in the British Museum. 
It was dispersed by Mr, Prestage of Savile Row on Jan. 
9 and 10, 1755. | 

Op Creuer, AND Joun FeRpINAND BApER.— 
Is there any means of finding out to whom the 
cipher of which I send you a rubbing belongs? 
It occurs on a miniature frame, and is surmounted 
with a French ducal (?) coronet. The date is 
1710. In the centre are the letters Mi (MA), 
crossing each other, which are not repeated and 
reversed. The repeated letters are S. B. H. The 
portrait is by Johannes Ferdinand Bader. Is he 
known ? J.C. J. 


Tue “ Britycock ” on “ Wipk-AWAKE” Hat. 
The late Earl of Mount Norris informed me that 
this now common hat was first introduced on his 
estate at Areley. He said that one of the eminent 
firm of Christie, London, when inspecting the 
gardens and grounds of Areley Castle, remarked 
that the chimney-pot hats of the peasants were 
not at all suited for working men, and that he 
would try to invent something better. Lord M. 
said that a few weeks after this a large packet 
of “ billycocks ” arrived as a present from Messrs. 
Christie. They were distributed amongst the 
labourers, and became so popular that the neigh- 
bouring hatters began to manufacture them, and 
so they spread all over the country. I have heard 
the above relation over and over again. How- 
| ever, his lordship may have been mistaken and 
have misunderstood Mr. Christie as to the inven- 
tive part of the story, and such hats may have 
been worn before the packet from Christie's 
arrived at Areley. Be this as it may, I am con- 
vinced that Lord M. firmly believed that Ais 
labourers first sported the “ wide-awake” hats. 
Perhaps Sir Tuomas WINNINGTON, whose seat 1s 
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near Areley, can say a word in elucidation of this 
interesting subject of local history.* 
James Henny Drxon, LL.D. 
“ Apam Brarr.”—J. G. Lockhart concludes 
the pathetic tale entitled Adam Blair with the 
words—“ I have told a true story.” Any Scotch- 
man reading the tale will be likely to form that 
opinion before he learns it from the author. Can 
any of your correspondents say who was meant by 
Adam Blair, and what parish by Cross-Meikle ? 
G. K. 

Lorps or Brecon.—Can any one tell me where 
Ican find a pedigree of the lords of Brecon? I 
want to find the pedigree of Bethin ap Maenarch, 
the last lord of Brecon, and shall be much obliged 
if any one can tell where is my best chance of 
vetting at it. H. A. pe Satis. 

109, Finboro’ Road, West Brompton. 

Catecuism.— Who is the author of a work with 
the following title >— 

“ Catéchisme raisonné, traduit de l'Anglois, par Milord 
..+. avec un discours préliminaire de M. Formey. A 
Halle et & Leipzig, chez Daniel Blanc, Libraire privi- 
légié du Roi et de ’Académie. mpccLvt.” 

There is some account of this work in the 
Bibliotheque universelle of M. Le Clere, ix. 95, but 
no light is thrown upon the author. N. 

“4 Compleat CoLLEcTION oF DEvorions,” ETC. 
In 1734 was published in London, printed for the 
author— 

“ 4 Compleat Collection of Devotions both Publick and 
Private, taken from the Apostolical Constitutions, the 
Ancient Liturgies, and the Common Prayer-Books of the 
Church of England. In two parts.” 

The volume (8vo) contains about 350 pages, 
with an appendix in justification of the foregoing 
undertaking, &c. Information is requested as to 
the name of the author, and under what circum- 
stances was the compilation made ? 

Epwarp HAILstone. 

Walton Hall. 

[This work is by Dr. Thomas Deacon, a nonjuring 
bishop, who died at Manchester, February 16, 1753. A 
long biographical account of this remarkable man and 
admirable scholar appeared in “N. & Q.” 1* 8, xii. 85. 
Consult also 2"¢ S, i. 175; iii. 479; iv. 476; 34 S. iii. 
243; xii. 59. At Sotheby’s on June 5, 1857, it fetched 
2/.7s. It was reprinted in Hall’s Fragmenta Liturgica, 
1848, vol. vi., see also vol. i. p. xli.] 

Divorce. — I requested Mr. Cuarnock (see 
ante, p. 306) to favour me with some authority 
for the statement that a woman who has been 
divorced from a husband retains the name she 
acquired by marriage, and he iterates his former 
opinion. In view of the adverse citation by 
Wharton, I desire to be referred to the rule of 
law under which this has become a thing fixed 
and settled. Has Lord Penzance in any decree 


_ * What is the meaning of billycock? “ Wide-awake” 
is clear enough, and requires no explanation. 


of dissolution given a deliverance on this subject, 
or did his predecessor, Sir Cresswell Cresswell * 
If so, what and when ? 3A RRISTER-AT-LAW. 


Four Acrs or Man.—On what authority is the 
symbolization of four ages of man by the four 
seasons of the year attributed to Pythagoras ? 

J. F. 

Gowrte Consprracy.—At the time when men’s 
ears were ringing with rumours as to this affair, 
a pamphlet in favour of the (so-called) conspirators 
was published. Whether it wasever printed or only 
circulated in manuscript seems uncertain. Proba- 
bly, however, it was printed in Edinburgh. Mr. 
Bisset says (Essays on Historical Truth, 285) :— 

“Everything in the shape of a defence of the Earl of 
Gowrie and his brother was so effectually destroyed that 
not a single copy of a small tract written in vindication 
of them can now be met with,” 

Is it really quite certain that this treatise is lost 
beyond hope of recovery? Books turn up in 
strange places, and knowing as we do the social 
intercourse which took place at that time between 
Scotland, on the one hand, and Holland, Flanders, 
and Germany on the other, is it too much to hope 
that a copy of this relic may still be sleeping in 
some foreign library? The discovery of this work 
would, we presume, go far towards clearing up a 
transaction which seems to most people involved 
in impenetrable mystery. CoRNUB. 


Joun DE VatiavERRO. —Can any one give me 
information respecting John de Vatiguerro, who 
lived in 1521, as I have his prophecy, published 
in that year (a most remarkable production) re- 
specting the first French Revolution ? 

WILFRID oF GALWay. 

Mitton Querirs (2).—Sonnet xxii. “ To Cy- 
riack Skinner ”— . 
“ Cyriack, this three years day these eyes, though clear, 

To outward view, of blemish or of spot ... .” 

Have we not here a simple error of the press ? 
A transposition of type? “This three years day ” 
for Three years this day ? 

“Three years this day these eyes have for- 
gotten their seeing” is plain enough, but what can 
“this three years day mean”? Is there any 
similar expression in Milton or in any other 
writer ? J. Drxon. 


Rey. Samvet Peck, M.A., was a fellow of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and rector of St. Mat- 
thew's, Ipswich (see Wadderspoon’s Memorials of 
Ipswich). In his will dated May 25, 1700, and 
proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
on April —, 1701, he describes himself: “ 
Samuel Peck of Ipswich, Clerk,” &. When 
and where did he die, and where was he buried ? 
Any information as to his ancestors and descend- 
ants will be acceptable to Cares Mason, 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park 
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Porm on THE Monastic Lirs.—lIn an interest- 
ing account of Mont St. Michel, I find this pass- 
age :— 

“Un manuscrit de poésiesinédites de ce monastére nous 
représente la claustration comme favorable 4 la priére 
et & la poésie : 

* Kalendre chante plus en cage 
Quel ne feroit au vert boscage 
Aussi sert plus Dieu et honoure 
Cil qui en la cage demoure.’ ” 
Ttinéraire descr pt f et histori qu du vor 
ageur dans le Mont Saint-Michel, par 
Ed. Le Héricher. Avranches,s. d., p. 41. 
This verse I venture to render— 
yuder in cage the birdie’s lay 
n in the forest green ar 
And so more praise to God 
Who in the caged cloister lives.” 





One swallow does not make a summer; but the 
passage quoted from this MS. poem makes me 
desirous of knowing something mure about it. 
Will some correspondent let us know if it still 
remains unpublished, its author and extent, and 
if the remainder is “equal to sample”? If so, 
like Oliver Twist, I would venture to ask for more. 
W. E. A.A. 

Pontirr.—Can you give me the derivation of 
the word “ pontiff,” and inform me how it came 
to be used in the sense which it now has ? 
Crericus Rusticvs. 


this word are given. Q. Scx- 


Rusholme. 


[Three derivations of 
vola, himself pontifex maximus, derived it from posse 
and facere. Varro says, “ Pontifices,ego a ponte arbitror, 
nam ab iis sublicius est factus primum, et restitutus sepe, 
cum ideo sacra et uls et cis Tiberim non mediocri ritu 
fiant.” “ Gittling thinks that pontifer is only another 
form for pompifex, which would characterise the pontiffs 
only as the managers and conductors of put lic proces- 
sions and sol wre probable that 





lemnities. But it seems farm 
the word is formed from pons and fucere (in the signifi 
cation of the Greek pée{ew, to perform a sacrifice), and 
that conse: ntly it signifies the priests who offered sacri- 
fices upon the bridge.” (See Smith's Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities.) The college of pontiffs was insti- 
tuted by Numa, and, including the pontifex maximus, at 
first consisted of five members, being gradually increased 
to nine, fifteen, and finally sixteen. The college had the 
supreme superintendence of all matters of religion, and 
continued to exist until the overthrow of Paganism. To 
the empercrs belonged the right of appoimting members 
of the college. and also the office of chief pontiff—P.M. 


or PON.M. will be found on several of their coins. From | 


the time of Theodosius the emperors no longer appear as 
pontiffs, but from the nature and dignity of the office it 
can be well understood why the title has been assumed 
by the Bishop of Rome. } 

Quinta or Montserrat. — This villa, situated 
in the suburbs of Lisbon, is stated in Miss Baillie’s 
Letters (published before 1840, date of extract 
quoted) to have been erected by the well-known 
Beckford, who also built Fonthill Abbey. Is 
there any description of it in its original con- 
dition ? Miss Baillie describes it as “completely 
a ruin.” me. Be 





in the modern cant sense of taken in, or brought 





“Tue Retrospective Review.”—I should be 
very glad to be informed to what writer may be 
attributed the first article in The Retrospective 
Review, vol. i. part 2, published in 1824 on Cam- 
den’s Britannica and County History in general. 

Joun Goven Nicnozs, 


Scotecn Royratists. — Where shall I find a list 
of Scotch landowners who were fined or had their 
estates confiscated for royalism similar to Dring’s 
Catalogue of Compounders and the confiscation 
acts to be seen in Scobell’s Acts and Ordinances? 
The Royalist Composition Papers in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Necord Office only relate to England and 
Wales. Cornus. 

Scutartvus.—In a charter by Robert, abbot of 
the monastery of Paisley, and his convent, of date 
February 5, 1503-4, they granted “ preedilecto 
familiari sevfario nostro Andree Ros, alias Payn- 
tor,” « particular tenement lying in the then 
newly erected burgh of Paisley. And my desire 
is now that some contributor to “ N. & Q.” would 
kindly explain what the Scutarius of a monastery 
is; or, in other words, what duties pertained to 
that ( tlic ° 

We are aware, from Ducange (voce “ Scuta” et 
infra), that the term has been variously glossed, 
ius, Armiger, Spatharius, and also as 
Scutorum artifex. But we hesitate to think that 
any of these is applicable to the officer of a 
monastery ; and accordingly incline to pass down, 
in Ducange, to other interpretations; to those 
under “Scutum,” which is said to be a “ tabella 
in formam Scuti confecta’—also “ inter ministeria 
sacra reponitur,” also a ‘vas, quod lychnis in 
ecclesiis pendentibus substernitur;” and as a 
“ tabulatio, que foribus et officinis rerum venalium 
pretenditur,” &c., Anglicé, a penthouse, otherwise 
shades, booths, &c. constructed of boards. This 
last gloss is one of Spelman’s (Gloss. “ Scutum”) ; 
but to which Ducange adds this pregnant doubt: 
“Sed vide an per Scuta intelligat (¢ ¢. Hoveden) 
signa, que officinis apponuntur, nostris (¢. e. by 
the French) Enserenes,” or Anglicé, signs or 
sign-boards. In connection with these various 
glosses, it may be only well to consider the “ alias 
Payntor” of the charter; and whether that term 
is other than an old form of Pent-er, the artifex 
of pents, shades, screens, porches, booths, signs, 
signboards, &c., hung out or placed before houses, 
their windows and doors, and particularly those 
in or in front of which merchandise was exposed 
for sale. EsPEDARE. 





as Stipendarius 





“‘ Sop,” As USED BY Jonson.—In the anagram- 


matic proem or argument prefixed to Jonson's 
Volpone, the last line is,— 
“ Each tempts the other again, and all are sold.” 


Does not the word “ sold” appear to be used here 
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to grief? It certainly is not applicable in its 
legitimate meaning to the fate of either of the 
characters; and if my surmise be right, is there 
any other instance of like age, where the word is 
go used? Johnson’s Dictionary does not give this 
sense. Weeaks 
Srett. —A s1 mall running stream is sometimes 
led a “stell” in the north of England. Unde 
derivatur ? N. 
Suvear anp Water Day.—It was the custom 


} 


, Ascension Day some years ago in the town of 





Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, for children to form 
parties to take sug 1 water at one of the 
neighbouring wells, .B ywmen’s Well being an 


special favourite. child went provided 
, TI . 

with sugar and a The day was usually 

lesignated * S r-and- Water Day.” Is the cus- 


des 
. + 
nere, { 











| whence its origin 
R. & M. 





] + } * 
tom prevalent eisew 


SwepENBoRG.—Can any reader of Swedenborg 
inform me where in his voluminous writings 
occur the aphorisms quoted, amongst others, by 
Emerson ( 2tepresentative Men)—* The more angels, 
the more room,” and “ Ends always ascend as 
nature descends”? I have searched the indexes 
to many of his works, including the Arcana Ce/es- 
ia, Without avail. James T. PRESLEY. 
Cheltenham Library. 


Tarereti.—lIn this district of the South Hams 
th oy Say ¢ f the cuckoo — 
In the month of April * 
He singeth taperell.’ 
The word means feeble. Whence is it derived ? 
A. MIDDLETON. 


Kingsbridge Grammar School, 8. Devon. 


Troy.—What is the derivation of Troy as the 
name of a class < weights, and how came th 
class to be used in England if the name is derived 
from the city T ets It is suggested that t 
weights were introduced by Henry V. after t 
Treaty of Troyes as an attempt to assimilate the 
weights of the two countries which were thence- 
forth to be under one sovereign. Gold, silver, 
and precious stones continue to be bought and 
sold by troy weight. The apothecary compo inds 
medicines by the troy ounce differently subdi- 
vided, but he buys by avoirdupois weight. It 
may be in the memory of some persons, as it is 


1e8e 


certainly on record, that one of the grievances of 


the mutineers of the fleet at Spithead was that 
their provisions were served to them short weight 
by two ounces in the pound. Now though the 
pound troy is subdivided into twelve ounces, and 
the pound avoirdupois into sixteen ounces, the 
ounce troy is so much larger than the ounce avoir- 
dupois, that fourteen ounces avoirdu pois are equal 
to one pound troy. Thus provisions to the Royal | 
Navy were virtually issued by the pound troy, 
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and the one-seventh by which » pound avoir- 
dupois exceeded the pound troy may represent 
the allowed difference between wholesale and 
retail dealings; and this manner of purchase and 
issue of provisions may countenance the notion 
that here we have the last remaining relic of an 
attempt by royal authority to assimilate weights 
and measures. The pound avoirdupois was not 
levalized till the reign of Henry VII. 

G. M. E. C. 


in Knight Cyclopedia it is stated that 





neither the mye r the time introduction of 
Troy we ight l that as the weights of other 
large towns, as tl > pound of Cologne and of Toulouse, 
have become stan anda, so in all probability the weight 
in question took its name from being used at the fair of 


froyes. That there was a very old English standard 
| 1 of twelve ounces, and that this pound existed long 
before the name Troy was given to it, are established 
facts. Though the Troy pound was mentioned as a known 
weight in 2 Henry V. cap. 4 (1414) and 2 Henry VI. 
p. 1 13), the term Troy was not applied to the legal 
tandard pout 1 till 12 Henry VII. (i4 Troy weight 
had precisely the same limitations of use in the time of 
t é li 1 of Edward L, 
ghi ious metals and stones aad 

ay caries’ drugs, It was originally the pound of silver, 
the ound ste rlit g, and was sometimes described as di- 

















vided into twenty parts called shillings. The famous 
statute of Henry [1]. (1266) makes a lard for it from 
th ight of ears of wheat 


Watiincers.—Mr. Earle, in his Philology of 
the English Tongue (Oxford Clarendon Press, 


71, 12mo), gives the following :— 
‘With these must be classed the words in -inger, as 
harbinger, porringer, pottinger, wharfinger. Also waill- 





a term that is or was to be seen on’ the walls of 
Chester, in a tablet commemorative of repairs done to the 
ity wall. The wallingers were annual officers charged 
with the care of the wali.” 

I would compare of re:xoroioi at Athens. In the 
ve the italics (except in the case of the word 
wallinger) are mine. Ww ill : some one ascertain for 


me whether the tablet still stands, where it is, 
ind in what condition it is at present? I should 


also like to hear of any other obsolete words of a 
a termination, and also s me information con- 

erning these wallingers, « f heir functions, posi- 
dite and equivalents in other towns or countries. 
The word is ‘ot in Halliwell, fifth edition. 

li. S. Skrpton. 
Tivoli Cottage, Cheltenham. 
WITHIPOLL AND THEKE stoN Famiires.—I have 


become possessed of tw 


deeds of « pecial interest 
to Ipswich and its neighbourhood. The first is 
an inde nture for the sale of property at Thurle- 
ston, Suffolk, dated 1630, ond having the ex- 
tremely rare autograph signature of Sir William 
Withipoll of Ipswich, Knt., as well as those of 
Sir Richard Brooke of Nacton, Knt.; Sir Isaac 
Jermy of Ipswich, Knt.; and SirCharles Le Gros 
of Crostwich, Knt.—all parties interested in the 
property. The second is a deed granting certain 
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messuages in Ipswich (formerly the property of 
Sir Harbottle Grimston, Bart.), to Thomas Edgar 
and Mary his wife, by Sir William Thekeston of 
Flixton, Knt. This is dated 1644, and has Sir 
W. Thekeston’s signature in fine condition.: Sir 
William Withipoll (or Whitypole) was connected 
with Christ Church Priory, Ipswich. Sir William 
Thekeston’s history was closely embodied with the 
account of Flixton, Suffolk. 
Who are the descendants of these two families ? | 
C. GoLpDING. 
Paddington. 





Replies. 
MR. KETT OF TRINITY, OXFORD. 
(4 §., ix. 379.) 

In Mr. Bares’s note on “Dr. James Uri,” I 
observe a notice of Mr. Kett of Trinity College, 
who is once in the same note (accidentally I sup- 

ose) called Dr. Kett. But the story of Mr. Kett 
is not sufficiently told. If he is to be mentioned 
at ail, whether as “this Kett,” or, as I should 
prefer, with greater civility, the chief facts of his 
literary life should not be omitted. He had the 
misfortune to fall into the hands of two critics, 
Dr. Copleston, afterwards Bishop of Llandaff, 
and Mr. Davison, Fellow of Oriel—two men who 
contributed more than any others of their day to 
raise the character of the college to the eminence 
which I should be sorry to think it was likely to 
lose. They were immeasurably his superiors in 
capacity and learning. But, like other people 
since, not suspecting his danger, he ventured to 
write books. One was called Logic made Easy. 
I believe I am giving the title correctly, but I | 
have not a reference at hand. Upon this, Cople- 
stone wrote The Evaminer examined, a most 
amusing criticism, but fatally damaging to Kett’s 
easy treatise. Kett was supposed to have a face | 
which, from its length, reminded those who saw 
him of a horse. This supposed likeness gave him 
the name of Horse Kett. He took the joke with 
very good humour, and used to say of himself | 
that he was going to trot down High Street. 
Copleston put on his title-page “ Equo ne credite 
Teucri.” 

But Kett’s most serious bad fortune was his 
book called Elements of General Knowledge . Davi- 
son published an answer to it in two parts. The 
second part is in the British Museum : — 

“ Some Account of a recent Work, entitled ‘ Elements 
of General Knowledge,’ being Part the Second, by J. 
Davison, M.A. Oxford: at the University Press, 1804.” 
The first part is not there, at least I have not 
been able to find it; and, I believe, there is a 
good reason for its absence. I have always heard 
the tradition that Davidson found himself to have 
written the first part with so much keenness of | 
ridicule as to make him wish to withdraw it. 


Accordingly, he bought in all copiés accessible to 
him. Many years agoI read a copy which had 
been beyond his reach. I do not wonder at his 
wishing to withdraw it, considering the kindly 


| benevolent disposition which is always attributed 


to him. In the second part he speaks with almost 
an apologetic tone of the first; not retracting any 
part of the matter, but making some excuse for 
the manner. 

I was, within the last few weeks, in company 
with a gentleman, now far advanced in years, one 
of the few survivors who can speak with per- 
sonal knowledge of the men of that day. I asked 
him if he could tell me whether it was so, that 
Davison had suppressed part the first. He said 
he did not know; but, he added, Kett put all his 
corrections into the next edition of the Elements. 

Mr. Kett was for some time at Elsefield, near 


Oxford, whether as curate or incumbent I do not 


know, and left behind him marks of his care in 
the parish registers. I saw them several years 


ago. They were most carefully bound by him. 


I have had occasion to search many of these regis- 


ters in different parts of England. They are 
usually in a dilapidated condition, and often out 
of legal custody, so as to make their value as 
evidence extremely doubtful. I do not recollect 
at this moment any other instance of such care 
as that bestowed on Elsefield registers by Mr. Kett. 


It is certain that Kett was drowned at Charlton 


Kings, near Cheltenham. Mr. Bares does not 
gives the year, and I am not able now to supply 
the omission. I presume that Mr. Bares has 
authority for making the extremely serious state- 
ment that Kett committed suicide. If he has, 
it would be right to produce it. D. P. 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells, 
[There is an excellent notice of the Rev. Henry Kett 


in the Gent. Mag. August 1825, p. 184, where it is stated 
that at Stanwell on June 30, 1825, “about noon, the 
weather being hot, he proceeded to take a cold bath, when 
| it is supposed, that, venturing out of his depth, he was 
seized with cramp, and sank to rise no more.” —Ep. ] 


“AS STRAIGHT AS A DIE.” 
(4 S. ix. 119, 185, 249, 345.) 


Mr. Cuartrtock insists that the phrase ought to 


be “ level as a die,” because he has only heard it 
in this form; but surely those who have not 
only heard but used the expression “ Straight 
as a die” have a right to consider it in this form, 
even though they may not hit upon the true 
origin. I am inclined to agree with W.(1.) that, 
after all, the original “die” was the singular of 
“dice”; but I do not agree with him that the 
word “straight” applies to the accurate con- 
struction or squareness of the cube, but now think 
it — to the quickness and immediate result 
of t 


e casting of the “die.” I believe the phrase 
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to be much older, and of more general use, than 
even my first attempt to explain its meaning sug- 
gested. Certainly it does not appear to have 
been confined to the localities in which stamping 
with a die could alone be commonly known, and 
Mr. Cuatrock’s application of the term “die” to 
a coin or medal is a little too far-fetched. 

“Straight” is used by old English writers in 
the same sense as we now use “ quickly ” or “at 
once.” Shakspeare uses it very frequently in this 
sense, and there can be no doubt it was commonly 
so used in the Elizabethan period, as the litera- 
ture of the time shows. A few quotations from 
the great dramatist will be sufficient to show 
this: — 

“ Wrench it open straight.” —Pericles, Act III. Se. 1. 


“You straight are on your knees.”—Richard III, | 


Act II. Se. 1. ee 
“ Straight to horse! ”"—Henry V., Act IV. Se. 
“ That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again.” ; 
Julius Cesar, Act IV. Sc. 3. 
I have noted many others, but these will be 
sufficient. 
At a much later period, Addison uses “ straight 
in the same sense : — 
“I know thy generous temper well : 
Fling but the appearance of dishonour on it, 
It straight takes fire, and mounts into a blaze.” 


9 


Possibly Mr. Cuattock may complain that thy 
literary definition annihilates my mechanical one. 
Be it so; I want to get the true one. 

, GrorcE WALLIs. 

South Kensington Museum. 


The original words are, I think, “ As true as a 
die,” #.e. as exact as the impression is to the 
matrix. By an easy, but illogical process, came 
“as straight as a die,” or “as level as a die” 
meaning, as true in straightness or levelness as 
the impression is to the matrix. 

E. L. BLENEINsoprr?. 


GENIUS, “A CAPACITY FOR TAKING TROUBLE.” 
. (4 §S. ix. 280, 374, 393.) 

We have great reason to complain of Mr. Sata 
and Mr. Piaeot, and Tristis must be very much 
dissatisfied at the manner in which the replies have 
been laid before him. In a voluminous writer like 
Buffon, it is no joke to have to hunt for a sentence 
of eight words, “Le génie est une grande puis- 
sance d’attention.” We must now ask some cor- 
rect reader to furnish the exact references. Mr. 
Sata has not even got the words of Buffon, for 
Littré quotes them from Buffon’s Disc. de Récep- 
ton aT Acad., “ Le génie n'est autre chose qu'une 
grande aptitude & la patience.” Puissance d'at- | 
tention is perhaps scarcely French. Faculté would 





| the divine nature innate in everything: 


| genius, 


| penetrating into 


probably be the word. But whether French or 
not matters little, as Buffon never wrote it. I 
have read somewhere that Newton, when asked 
what constituted the great difference between him- 
self and other men, said he did not know unless it 
was that he had more patience. As Buffon was 
only twenty when Newton died, Newton is pro- 
bably the originator of the idea, and Buffon had 
heard it. Some reader of “ N. & Q.” will perhaps 
kindly give the reference and authority for this 
saying of Newton; also of Coleridge’s definition 
of genius as consisting in the carrying on into the 
matured years of manhood the freshness-of the 
faculties of youth. Properly speaking, all these 
sayings are rather remarks noting some of the signs 
of genius than definitions of genius. Coleridge 
was always trying his hand at a definition of 
He says (Webster's Dict.), “Genius of 
the highest kind implies an unusual intensity of 
the modifying power.” Blair says (vol. i. lect. 
3), “Genius always imports something inventive 
or creative.” Fielding (Richardson’s Dict.) in his 
Hist. of a Foundling, ix. c. 1, makes it out to be 
“those powers of the mind which are capable of 
all things within our reach and 
knowledge, and of distinguishing their essential 
differences.” I should be glad if “N. & Q.” 
would open its pages to receive all the pithy 
things that have been said about this little under- 
stood thing, so that we might learn if out of all the 
wit anything like a definition could be elicited. 
The word genius is derived from gignere, “ to 
beget and bring forth.” It represents in Latin 
“ Dice- 
batur a priscis Deus nature, qui omnium rerum 
gignendarum vim haberet.” (Hermannus Torren- 
tinus.) The man of genius then, if man be made 
“in the image of his Maker,” is in respect of that 
genius—that light and lamp of serenest reason fed 
by the inner spirit—of all men the most creative, 
and most of all men like to his Creator. “An 
honest man the noblest work of God.” Not so, 
friend Pope! The grandest, best, most seraphic 
and musical spirit is that which is most instinct 
with the influx of divine gifts, and that is “the 
noblest work of God.” Genius is the fabric of 
highest artificership, whereon the Holy Spirit 
has wrought most deftly; of all his labour , ma 
in this strange miracle, our world, the begetting 


| growth and outcome of genius is the cunningest. 


This highest type of manhood’s excellence is like 
the dayspring in summer, a direct revelation to 
make all wise men thankful. King’s Lexicon makes 


| subtle scholars and the small snakes of the earth 
| eat dust and hiss at the advent of a Milton or a 


Byron, and, under guise of propriety and a love of 
the correct virtues, slake the hot sting of their 


| envy in the few faults they figd in them. 


C, A, W. 


Mayfair. 
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THE ANCESTRY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
(4® S. ix. 140, 248, 302, 325.) 


It is with sincere regret that I find “N. & Q.” 
made the means of reproducing and continuing a 
opular error. Your correspondent J. R. B. quotes 
Mr. Simpkinson’s book, The Washingtons, in evi- 
dent ignorance that this pedigree had been proved 
to be wrong in its vital point. Nothing is known 
of the ancestry of John Washington, the emigrant 
to Virginia ; but Col. Chester has shown in the 
Herald and Genealogist (iv. 49-63) that he cer- 
tainly was not the son of Laurence Washington 
of Sulgrave and Margaret Butler. I will not 
waste time on a discussion of this point, because 
R. B. will doubtless agree with me, after a 
perusal of Col. Chester's admirable essay, that the 
fact is proved. The beginning of the Pe was 
undoubtedly with Sir Isaac Heard, and it was 
continued by Baker. After a number of years the 
pedigree was consid: - to be proved, and was 


extensively copied here in America as well as in 
England. Two e labo rate tabular pedigrees with 
blazon of arms were printed here at different 


times, and finally an official sanction was given to 
the story by the act of the State of Massachusetts 
in 1861 At that time the Hon. Charles Sumner, 
: —- whose greatest learning is not in the 
direction of genealogy, presented to the State fac- 
similes of the tombstones of Lawrence and Robert 
Washington, which copies had been given him by 
Earl Spencer, both gentlemen supposing ar 
ing these Washingtons to be the father and uncle 
ff the Virginian emigrant. The State accepted 
the gift with much formality, ordered the stones 
to be placed in a conspicuous pli ace, , and published 
an elaborate account of the whole transaction. 
In the prev 
Brington, had published the very int resting 











mus year Mr. Stanhine m, rector of 
; | 


volume above quoted, showing the fri ndship be- 
tween the Washingtons there and the Spencers 
f Althorp. Though the book would doubtl 
never have been written but for the belief of 
author that he was describing the ancestors of 
George Washington, it is not rendered worthless 
by the discovery of that error. It contains a great 
amount of valuable and interesting utter from 
original documents, and it was a fortunate mistake 
which led to its composition. 

“N, & Q.,” however, must maintain the truth 
of history, and it is therefore proper to put on 
record here the statement that the pedigree of 
George Washington has been traced only to the 
emigrant to America; the parentage of John 


Washington is still entirely unknown. 

Another question connec ‘ted with George W ash- 
ington is that of his birth-place. In“N.& Q.’ 
(2™ S. iv. 6, 39, 75, 233) the opin tion is expre »ssed 
that possibly he was born at Cookham in Berk- 
shire. This theory is revived and formulated, 
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after being a matter of inform ~ gossip for years, 


in a paper published in 7he American Historical 
Record, yol. i. No. 4, for ; April, 187 It now 
seems that Samuel F. B. Morse, the distingui 
originator of the electric telegraph,* wh ane 
week ago, owned a portrait said to be that of 
Mary Ball, the wife of \u gustine Washington, 
and motherof George. This portrait was formerly 
owned by George Field, Esq., “author of several 
important works on art and philosophy,” who in 
1851, in a letter dated at Sion Hill Park, tells the 
way in which he obtained the painting. Mr. 
Field was born about 1775, and when a boy was 
acquainted with a Mrs. Morer of Co kham, who 
had this portrait of Mrs. Washington “and other 
relics of the family given to _ r when they 
quitted the place for America, to wl a country 
her aunt ther took the chil . W., in her 
arms.” "hen Mrs. Morer died am put 1812, Mr. 
Field sent and bought the } portrait. 

T he tradition hg pa very fe w links, Mr. 

d to h ive conversed with Mrs. Morer, 

who w y lly conversant with the fact that 
Augustine Wa gton was living in England in 
March, [730, when he married Mary —_ It is con- 
ceded that the Balls were long resident in Virginia. 
(See Bishop Meade’sOld F es, ii. 126.) Col. Wil- 
liam Ball died there in 1669, Ik aving sons William 
and Joseph. Joseph was the father of Mary Ball, 

] 

‘ 




















Fie] 









uso df Joseph Ball, junr.; but, on the other 
rand, there were Balls resident at Cookham. 
hough the baptismal and marriage register is said 
to be lost, the record of deaths has the burial of 
John Ball, May 26, 1707, and Mary Ball, Oct 





[t is also established that Joseph Ball, junr., 
who was in Virginia in 1729, was living at Strat- 
furd-by-Bow in 1747 and 1755. Ulis daughter 
narried a Virginian in 1750. It is 

1at his sister went with him, and was 
married there in March, 1730. It seems certain 
that G »W a rton was born Feb. 11, 1731-2, 
April : 3 following, say fifty-two 





and was “baptised g, 
days later. It is P »ssible, but most im probs ble, 
that he was born in England and baptise dj in Vir- 
inia; but his baptism here seems most probable. 


V. LH. Warrmore. 


ST. WINNEL. 
(4% S. ix. 221, 287.) 

Go. Ge his remarks under this title in 
“oN. & Q.” of March 16, has evidently fallen into 
an error in reference to the old adage respecting 
the month of March, which is prevalent in 
Norfolk as in Suffolk, the real reading being as 





* This term is used simply as descriptive and without 
prejudice to the claims of Wheatstone and others. 
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indicated by the lines that he has quoted, that 
“March comes iv like a lion and goes out like a 
lamb.” “oe - 

In reference to his inquiry who Winnel was, 
that — r is ye 2 ntly a mistake; the name 
has in fact been spelt in several ways, and belongs, 
I believe, to a Saxon saint. In the tale of Ivanhoe, 
Gurth is made to invoke “the curse of St. 
Withold upon these infernal porkers”; but in 
Blomefield's History of Norfolk, in the account of 
the paris! h of Wereham, the priory and manor of 
Winwaloe is mentioned, and he says “ He was a 
British saint, and flourished about the year 530, 
an abbot and canonized”; and that “the first ac- 
count he met with of it was in the 7th year of 
King John, when the Earls of Clare and Glouces- 
ter were found to hold a court here (apud sci 
Wynewalum), and in the reign of King Henry III. 
Margaret de Strageset, daug hte wr of Robert de Stra- 
geset, released to West Derham Abbey all the 
lands which were her father’s lying in the fields 
surrounding the church of St. Winwaloch com- 
perling on the common of Werham.” It is also 
stated that King Edward III. granted licence April 
9, No. 10, to the Lady Elizabeth de Burgo, sister 
and coheir of Gilbert, Earl of Clare, to assign 
«ertain messuages and lands in various parishes, 
and the fair of St. Wynewale in Norfolk, to the 
abbot and convent of West Derham to find a 
haplain to celebrate divine service in the ch: up ] 
af Wynewa for the souls of Gilbert, Earl of 
Clare, and « ig 

After the general dissolution of religious houses 
this manor passed through various hands till in 
1633 it was sold to Sir John Hare. Blomefield 
savs :— 








“ What remains of this ancient priory is a building chiefly 
of free-stone about 35 feet long and 30 broad, and from 
its site (standing east and west) seems to be the old chapel. 
In a writing about 15701 find it wrote Wynhold Capella. 
It is now a farm-house, and here is annually a fair kept 
n the tl f March, St. Winwa of note for 
the sale of n any horses, cows, &e.: ar eing gene- 
rally a cold and coarse season of the » storms at 


this time are commonly called Wh inwa i storms, and 
this old rhyme becomes frequently quoted in the nei 


ourhood— 


* First comes David, next comes Chad, 
Phen comes Whinwall, as if he was mad.’” 

Whether the manor of Winwaloe still exists, 
r to whom it belongs [ do not know, but the old 
building hs as ps assed from the Hares into the pos- 
séssion of Sir Henry Bedingfield, by whom it has 
been much increased and renovated, The fair, 
which was originally held on that site, has since 
been removed to Downham Market, where, under 
the name of Winnold Fair, it is still held on 
March 3%, and is noted as one of the largest horse 
fairs in England. E. J. HL. 

Bexwell, Rectory. 









Cento (8"* S. i. 53.)—Ten years have passed 
away since the Cento Virgilianus of Proba Fal- 
conia was resuscitated by Srr Toomas WINNING- 
ToN from its seldom- -interrupted sleep of fourteen 
centuries to the notice which that lady's piety, 
skill, and patience had long deserved :-— 

The other day I chanced on the loose leaf of a 
Centonian experiment, in I really know not what 
recent periodical. Inferior as it is to the Chris- 
tianized Virgil of the Roman poetess, the novelty 
of its compilation from so many of our authors, 
and the moral tone of their several lessons, may, 
perhaps, obtain for it a place among the em- 
balments of “ N. & Q.” E. L. 8. 

“Mrs. H. A. Deming, of San Francisco, is said to have 
occupied a year in searching for and fitting together the 
following thirty-eig rht lines from thirty- eight English 
and American poets. The author’s names are appended : 





“ Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? ! 
Life's a short summer—man a flower ;? 
By turns we catch the vital breath, and die—* 
The cradle and the tomb, alas! so nigh. 
To be is better far than not to be,°® 
Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy ;® 
But light cares speak w hen mig hty gric fs are dumb—’ 
rhe bottom is but shallow whence they come.® 
Your fate is but the common fate of all ;9 
Unmingled joys, here, to no man befall.! 
Nature to each all ts his proper sphere,!! 
Fortune makes folly her peculiar care.'* 
Custom does.not often reason overrule,!3 
And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool.'* 
Live well—how leng or short permit to Heaven ;* 
They who forgive most shall be most forgiven.! 
Sin may be clapped so close we cannot see its face—'7 
Vile intercourse where virtue has not place 
Then keep each passion down, however dear,'” 
rhou pendulum, betwixt a smile and tear ;?° 
Her sensual snares let faithless Pleasure lay,*! 
With craft and skill, to ruin and betray.” 
Soar not too high t il, but stoop to rise ; 





18 
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We masters grow of all that we despise.** 
O then renounce that impious self-esteem ;* 
Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream.** 
Think n« ambition wise because ’tis brave :** 
The ps aoe of glory lead but to the grave.*% 
Wh at is ambition ? ’Tis a glorious cheat,” 
Only destructive to the brave and great.*” 
What’s all the gaudy glitter of a crown ?*! 
The way to bliss lies not on beds of down.*? 
How long we live, not years, but actions tell ;* 
That man lives twice who lives the first life well. 
lake then, while vet ye may, your God your frie nd, 
W hom Christians worship, yet not comprehend. 
rhe trust that’s given, guard, and to yourself be just ;* 
For, live we how we may, yet die we must. ” 





‘Young; * Dr. Johnson; 3 Pope; 4 Prior; * Sewell ; 
6 Spenser; 7 Daniel; * Sir Walter Raleigh; ° Longfel- 
low; Ae oath well ; '' Congreve; '? Churchill; “ Roches- 
ter; Armstrong; © Milton; ' Baily; '7 Trench ; 
is et... ; Thomson; % Byron; *! Smollett ; 
22 ( “rabbe ; 25 M: assinger; ** Cowley; ®° Beattie; * Cow- 
per; * Sir Walter Davenant; * Gray; 29 Willis; °° Ad- 
dison; *! Dryden; ™ Francis Quarles; ** Watkins ; 
os Herrick ; 3% William Mason; * Hill; #” Dana; 
* Shakspere. 
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Hans Prace Hoax (4 S. ix. 340.)—As I do 
not find that any of your readers have replied to 
the extraordinary statement of the Knicut or 
Morar that the “ Hoax at the Pavilion, Sloane 
Street, August 31, 1812,” “is clearly the proto- 
type of the Berners Street hoax, perpetrated many 
years afterwards by Theodore Hook and General 
Higginson,” I beg leave to point out that it is 
impossible, because the Berners Street hoax was 
concocted three years previously. This is surely 
the first time that Theodore Hook’s originality 
has been called in question. The hoax was very 
heartless and caused an immense deal of damage, 
but it would hardly have been so successful had 
it been a mere copy of a former “sell” of the 
same character. The best account of the Berners 
Street hoax is to be found in the article on 
“Theodore Hook” by Lockhart (Quarterly Re- 
view, vol. Ixxii. pp. 62-63.) There it is said— 

“Fierce were the growlings of the déctors and sur- 
geons, scores of whom had been cheated of valuable hours. 
Attorneys, teachers of all kinds, male and female, hair- 
dressers, tailors, popular preachers and parliamentary 
philanthropists had been victimized in person, and were 
in their various notes vociferous. But the tangible mate- 
rial damage done was no joking matter. There had been 
an awful smashing of glass, china, harpsichords and 
coach-panels. Many a horse had fallen never to rise 
again. Beer-barrels and wine-barrels had been over- 
turned and exhausted with impunity amidst the press of 
countless multitudes. It had been a fine field day for the 
pickpockets.” 

Lockhart does not mention the number of the 
house—it was 54. Henry B. WuHeatiey. 


BrsLiogRaAPuy: OpER-AMMERGAU Passion PLAY 
(4" S. ix. 421.)—(1) Account of, in The Times of 
Sept. 25, 1860, by George Grove. 

(2) “The Ammergau Mystery,” in Macmillan 
of October, 1860, by “ A. P.S.” (the present Dean 
of Westminster); republished in his Essays on 
Questions connected with Church and State, Pp. 502. 





(3) Chapter on the subject in Art Students of 


Munich. A. P. 8. 


“ The Passion Play in Ober-Ammergau.” By Ludwig 
Clarus. New Edition, Munich, 1860. 


A similar work, but shorter, by Devrient, pub- | 


lished at Leipsic in 1851. The songs of the chorus, 
with the general programme of the drama and a 
short preface: where published I cannot recall. 
Sam. Saw. 
Andover. 


Brito’s excellent list of pieces de circonstance | 


on this subject ought to be continued and com- 
pleted : — 

« The Bavarian Highlands and the Ober-Ammergau 
Passion Play of 1871.” By W. H. W. P. London: 
Printed by Charles W. Reynell, Little Pulteney Street, 
Haymarket, 1871. 8vo, sewed, 52 pages, . 

This is a very interesting, reverent, and dis- 
criminating account of the play and the actors, 
preceded by a fresh and pleasant sketch of the 
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writer's journey from Kempten to Ober-Am- 
mergau. 

Church Times, Sept. 15, 1871. Five columns 
of the paper. A “Special Correspondent’s” ac- 
count of his visit; with detailed specification of 
the play, act by act. The Guardian, Daily News, 
and other London papers also, contained reports 
of their own. 

The Eastern News (?), a Hull paper. A long 
and minute account of the play, written by a lady, 
and taken, I think, from the performance of 1860, 
appeared in three or four consecutive numbers of 
this paper in the summer of 1871. 

A. J. Munsy. 

Temple. 

Brito may be glad to learn that the first news- 
paper accounts of the Passion Play in the Bava- 
rian Highlands appeared in The Standard in May 
and June 1870. The correspondence was, I be- 
lieve, from the pen of Mr. J. O’Shea, and, though 
to my mind, the brightest and best account yet 
published, has not yet been reprinted; so that 
perhaps it hardly comes under the heading “ Bib- 
liography.” C. W. 

Fatner Arrowsmita’s Hanp (4™ S, ix. 376, 
436) is preserved in a silver shrine at Ashton, 
near Wigan, and is still remarkable for the many 
cures performed by it. WILFRID or GaLway. 


A Surcrpe (4" 8S. ix. 320.)—The man who 
hated life, because it was nothing but buttoning 
and unbuttoning, figures as a Swiss in the West- 
minster Magazine, 1782, p. 178: —* The Swiss, 
who shot himself because he was tired of dressing 
and undressing.” W. G. Stone. 


May not the following be the “ foundation of 
the story,” about which UnEpa inquires ? — 

“ Croaker. Ah! my dear friend, these were the very 
words of poor Dick Doleful to me not a week before he 
made away with himself. . . . Ah! he grew sick 
of this miserable life, where we do nothing but eat and 
grow hungry, dress and undress, get up and lie down; 
while reason, that should watch like a nurse by our side, 
falls as fast asleep as we do.”—Goldsmith’s Goodnatured 


| Man, Act I. Se. 1. 


Quotations get strangely changed in the course 
of use. CLARRY. 
Ricnarp Guy (4 §. ix. 327.)—About 1740, 
Gent printed The Famous Old Ballad or History 


| of the Battles of Flodden Field, which he says was 


taken from an ancient MS., transcribed by Mr. 
Richard Guy, late schoolmaster in Ingleton, York- 


| shire. This person was most probably the same 


Richard Guy who was born at Gaile, a hamlet at 
the head of the valley of the Ribble, and baptized 
at Ingleton on March 27, 1682. On January 2, 
1706, he was married to Emmy Shepherd of 
Ingleton, who died in 1726, having borne to her 
husband several children, all baptized at Ingleton. 

Gent’s statement that the transcriber of the 
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so-called ancient manuscript was a schoolmaster 
at Ingleton is supported by tradition. Some old 
people of that town say that they have “ heard 
tell on a skealmaster afore their time, called 
Guy.” Ifthe ballad printed by Gent be identical 
with that which Lambe and Benson published in 
1774, the vicar of Norham may be exonerated 
from the charge of being the manufacturer. ' 
R. D. 
York. 


Dr. Lienum (4 S. ix. 260.)—The inventor of 
the “anti-scorbutic drops” was, I have been in- 
formed, a surgeon ‘‘before the Act,” who practised 
at Manchester. His name was Wood, but he 
changed it to Lignum. His son was a regular 

ractitioner, a legitimate surgeon, and apothecary. 
i never heard that the elder Lignum was “:¢ 
travelling quack.” Iam no lover of patent medi- 
cines, but 1 can state a fact. A friend (a member 
of the legal profession), after spending “a mint 
of money,” and consulting Abernethy, Sir A. 
Cooper, and a host of others, received no benefit 
whatever for a blotched face. It still continued 
in a frightful state. He at last consulted Lignum 
the younger; and after taking about six bottles of 


the drops, he was completely cured, and he has 


never had any return. VIATOR (1.) 


Susan Purr or Curppennam (4 §. ix. 337.) 


A son of Susan Purr having, up to February last, | 


been in the service of a relative of mine lately 
resident at Chippenham, in Cambridgeshire, my 
wife, when staying there, frequently visited Mrs. 
Purr, and conversed with her a day or two before 
her death. Although for the last few years she 
had been bed-ridden, she had retained her facul- 
ties. Her age was stated to be ninety-five. I 
believe that she had not been photographed. 
H. M. Vane. 
74, Eaton Place, S.W. 


Epwarp or Sauissvry (4 S. ix. 313.)—In 
your valued correspondent Tewars’ note he speaks 
of Edward of Salisbury’s son-in-law, Humphrey de 
Bohun, and of the charters of Savigny, anno 1112. 
Now in the document on parchment I possess 
(which I once transcribed for “ N. & Q.’’), written 
in avery clear hand and in wonderful preserva- 
tion, from Abrincis (Avranches ?) in this same year 
1112, the thirteenth of Henry I. (Beauclerc)’s 
reign, and the fifteenth of Pope Paschal’s pontifi- 
cate, bearing the signs manual or crosses of the 
king of the English, and of thirteen of his highest 
dignitaries, I find among them Sigi Vnfridi de 

hun +, who was steward and sewer to Henry I. 
He became Baron of Trowbridge on his marriage 
with Matilda, Edward of Salisbury’s daughter, 
and subsequently Earl of Hereford and Constable 


of England. On this same charter is Signii Man- 
guisi de Savigneio +. 


| lodging at the west end of London. 


| Glen!” 


| But my impression of the fine canopied seal of 





Has this Savigny anything to do with the above- 
mentioned charters? With regard to all these 
crosses, a gentleman connected with the British 
Museum, to whom I had sent a copy of what re- 
mains of the large seal of Henry L, asking for 
some information, wrote me several years ago as 
follows :— 

“The ‘signing with a cross’ was doubtless, in its 
original use, a mark of ignorance of the art of writing ; 
but it was also ‘a fashion’; for we have proof that men 
who signed with their mark were at the same time not 
unfrequently skilful penmen. I have just been looking at 
a document in which St. Dunstan signs by a + with a 
number of other witnesses, but adds a note at the same 
time to say that the document throughout had been penned 
by his own fingers (‘ propriis digitorum articulis’).” 

In like manner it is to be supposed that Henry L, 
who deserved the name of Beau Clerc, and his 
chancellor who comes after him, could do more 
than merely sign a cross, P.A. L. 


Rev. W. WIcKENDEN (4" S§. ix. 321.)—At the 
request of a friend I once called (in his company) 
on the above-named gentleman, and found he was 
Mr. Wicken- 
den inquired whether I had ever read his poems, 
and I answered in the negative. He expressed sur- 
prise, and told me that he was “The Bard of the 
This interview, which was my only one, 
was about twenty-five years ago. I never heard 
of Mr. Wickenden’s death; but I have dipped 
into his poems, and find them very mediocre. The 
last news that I heard of Mr. Wickenden was 
from a cutting critique on a second volume of 
poems, the extracts from which showed that the 
poor man had become a socialist, or something 
similar. VraTor (1). 


Arms oF Lranparr (4" S. ix. 387.)—Bishop 
Marshall’s tomb, c. 1496: Sa. a sword and two 
keys in saltire or; on a chief vert [azure ?], three 
mitres of the second. The cathedral was pri- 
marily dedicated to St. Peter, hence the keys; 
and St. Dubritius, the first bishop, occupied in 
succession the sees of Llandaff, Caerleon, and St. 
David’s—hence three mitres. 

Bishop Lloyd’s tomb, c. 1667: Two pastoral 
staffs in saltire; in chief three mitres. 

Bishop Davies’ tomb, c. 1675: same as Bishop 
Marshall, the correct arms, There was no priory 
at Llandaff. 

Mackenzie E. C, Waxcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


My impressions of the seals of Edward Copleston 
and Alfred Ollivant, successively Bishops of Llan- 
daff, give the arms of the see: Sa. two pastoral 


| staffs in saltire; on a chief az. three mitres with 


labels. The seal of Hugh Williams, M.A., Chan- 
cellor of Llandaff, 1845, gives the same, the dexter 


| staff (which is in front) being argent, and the 


crook or; the other countercharged of the same. 
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Thomas Hunden, Bishop of Llandaff, 1453,° gives | 


a sword and key in saltire. The tinctures are not 
given; but the coat appears to me to be much 
more consistently heraldic than the present arms, 
since we can hardly reconcile the existence of two 
toral staffs in one see, more especially if they 
iffer in pattern and tinctures. Is anything known 
of the date of this change ? M. D. 


“ Arten’”’: “ PounpER” (4 S, ix. 389.) —Alen 
is, no doubt, commonly from the Christian name 
Alan. It may, however, sometimes have been 
taken from aland, alan, or alaund, a hound. These 
words are forms of the French alan — 

“a kind of big, strong, thick-headed, and short-snouted 
dog, of which there are three sorts: alan gentil.... 
alan vautre . alan de Bi u he rie. °—Boys is I re neh 
Dict., ed. 1727. 
The word occurs under a Latin form. 
gives — 

“ ALanus. Canis species, veteribus nota Hispanis, Alano 
Nebrissensi, Molossus.” 





Du Fresne 





Pounder is, I conceive, either a form of pinder, 
@ parish officer whose duty it is to impound stray- 
ing cattle, or of poynder, a Scotch term for one who 
distrains. EpwaRp PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor. 

The name Pounder would seem to be the same 
as Ponder and Pinder; perhaps=a keeper of a 

ound ; or it may be from Saxon pundere, a weigher. 
7 pondere and le pinder occur in H. R. The sur- 
name Allen (probably of different origin from 
Alan and Allan) may be corrupted from O. G. 
elf-win =a helping friend; or elf-winn = help 
in battle. Conf. the names /Elfric, Adolph, Mar- 
culf; Adalwin, Baldwin, Gerwin. The name Alan 
is said to be derived from a Slavonic word, signi- 
fying a hound or wolf-dog. Conf. Scaliger, Du- 
cange; and the Old French allan, Sp. aldno. 

R. 8. Cmarnocx. 

Gray’s Inn. 

Wrieat's “ Domestic MANNERS OF THE Ene- 
LisH ” (4* §, ix. 360.)—Probably the accompany- 
ing work might suit your inquirer: Les Anglaises 
chez Eux, by Alphonse Esquiros, and which ori- 
ginally appeared in a series of able articles in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. It was afterwards trans- 
lated and edited by the late Sir Lascelles Wraxall, 
and published in 1861 by Chapman & Hall under 


the title of The English at Home, 2 vols. post 8vo. | 


E. J. 

Wrinpesank Famirty (4 S. ix. 321, 394.)— 
The Harl. MS. (1551, fol. 87, b.) contains a 
digree commencing with Griffith, who married 
Rait Clifton, and was father of Sir Richard 
Windebank, living 36 Hen. VIIL, and ending 


i? John Hunden, consecrated Bishop of Llandaff in 
1458.—Stubbs’s Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 69.— 
Ep 





with the grandson of the latter, “ Sir Francis Ww, 
Knight, 24 years old, 1607,” “sworn secretary of 
state to King Charles on 15th June, 1662.” Jp 
this and Add. MS. (4964, fol. 86, b.) the arms 
of Windebank, quartering Apenrith and Clifton 
are emblazoned. . 

The following quotations supplement the above 
extract from the parish register of Lee : — 

“ Sir Francis Windebanche, Bart., of the Tower of Lon- 
don, and Elizabeth Parkhurst, married May 4, 1986," 
Lvson’s Env., iv. 508. p 

“ Sir Thomas Windebank of Haines, Wilts [qu. Berks’, 
presumed to have been son of Sir Francis Windebank, 
Secretary of State to Charles L., was created a Baronet 
in 1645; but we have been unable to ascertain any par- 
ticulars of the descent of the title or of the family, ex- 

epting the fact that a Sir Francis Windebank, Bart., died 
in 1719, leaving his property to his widow Elizabeth.”— 
Burke's E-rt. and Dor, Baronetcies. 

Sir Edward Hales, of Tunstall, married Frances, 
daughter of Sir Francis Windebank of the county 
of Oxford; she died in 1693. (Burke's Ext. and 
Dor. Bar., 234; Hasted’s Kent, ii.577.) The latter 
authority (iv. 299) mentions that “the manor of 
Downe Barton was granted, 10 Elizabeth, to one 
Windebank.” 

“ Haines Hill, in the parish of Hurst, Berks, was the 
seat of Sir Thomas Windebank, Clerk of the Signet, and 
the birth-place of his son Sir Francis Windebank, Secre- 
tary of State to King Charles I.”—Lysons’ Mag. Brit 


i. 301. 
H. M. Vane. 

Eaton Place, S.W. 

Wrnptass (4" S, ix. 390.)—In Wedgwood’s 
Dict. “ Windlass,” it is — 

* A windlace was also a compas or winding course. 

“ Amonge theis be appoynted a fewe horsemen to raunge 
somwhat abrode for the creater appearance, bidding them 
fetch a windlasse a great wave about, and to make al 
toward one place.”—Golding, Cesar in R.” 

The phrase “fetch a compass,” was not dis- 
placed by the other “ fetch a windlass,” as it ap- 
years, for it occurs three times in the A. V. of the 
Bible—at 2 Sam. v. 23; 2 Kings, iii. 9; Acts, 
xxviii. 13. In this last passage Coverdale trans- 
lates “sayled aboute.” Tindal introduces “ fet a 
compasse”; the Bishops’ Bible, the Genevan ver- 
sion, and A. V. continue it. Prof. Lightfoot 
places it among the “ archaisms” of our version 
(On a fresh Revision, p. 173, London, 1871). 

Ep. MARSHALL. 

In a note (Captain Cox, p. 75) Mr. FuRNIVALL 
queries whether the zyndlesse of the text is not 
the same as the hunting term wanlass. The words 
are no doubt the same (both coming from A.-S. 
windan, wand), and the metaphorical use seems 
most easily derivable from the technical hunting- 
term. In Euphues and his England (ed. Arber, 


p- 270) we have— 

“T now fetching a windlesse, that I myght better haue 
a shoote, was preuented with ready game, which saued 
me some labour, but gained me no quiet.” 
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Polonius, Hamlet, II. 1. 65), says— 

« And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 
With windlasses and with assays of bias, 
By indirections find directions out,” 

Halliwell rightly (no doubt) glosses the word 
“a turn or bend.” 
«“Windlace.”’) 

Fairfax uses the word, not metaphorically, for 
“circuits” ( Zasso, book xiv. stanza 54)— , 

«“ As on the Rhine (when winter’s freezing cold 

Congeals the streams to thick and harden’d glas 

The beauties fair of shepherds’ daughters bold, 

With wanton windlays, run, turn, play, and | 
(Ed. C. Knight, 1844. 

The hunting-phrase (as I understand it) mean 
the driving of the deer together to a cent :~ 
enclosing them in a converging circle of beaters. 

I may as well notice that, according to Jamie- 
son, there is a northern phrase, “ At the wanlas” 
or “to be taken at a wanlas,” which seems to have 


a quite different meaning, being derived from 
A.-S. leasa wéna, Isl. wonlaus. 
Al 9 M.A 





Rustington, Littlehampton, 


MEDIEVAL SCULPTURES ll ix. 580 The 
following extract from De Caumont’s Abécédaire, 
ou Rudiment d' Archéologie (Architecture reli- 


gueuse }, p- 182. Par. 185 t, 
information required :— 


iter sur les idées mystiques 


will perhaps supply the 


“On peut cons 
rapportaient & certains animaux /es bestiaires, ou « 
mentaires écrits an moven-age sur ce sujet. MM, ‘Martin 
et Cahier en onT publi¢ plusieurs dans 


d Archéologie, et M. Hip) u vient de } 











titre Bestiaire divin, un volar in- un 
tres-grand nombr er rches savantes r le mé 
sujet. 


M. de Caumont describes several in the work 
above cited—the Sagittarius, Mermaid, Basilise, 
Dragon, &c., and assigns their symbolis: 


Mr. Bovrett will fin the information he seeks 
in last year’s Sa 
the first numbers 








‘Hanp oF Grory” (4S, ix. 238, 289, 376, 
496.)—The hand of glory is introduced by Southey 
into his magnificent poem of Thalaba the De : 
¥. 27 3 — ' 

“A murderer at the stake } lie 





I drove the v ulture from is lir 








rhe hand tl 





i rew 
The tendon-strings to clo zr 
And in the sun and win 
Parch’d it, nine weeks exposed. 


In the notes the poet quotes Grose’s account of 
the hand of glory, and adds — 


“Somet tty sim de is recorded by Torquemada of the 






Mexican thieves. They carried with th he ke S| h 
and arm of a woman who had died in her first : 
with this they twice struck the ground before th he use 





(Handbook Index, under 


of the battle of Aguadel, 





which they designed to rob, and the door twice, and the 
threshold twice; and the inhabitants, if asleep, were 
hindered from waking by this charm; and if awake, 
stupified and deprived of ‘speech and motion while the 
fatal arm was in the house.— Lib. xiv. c. 22.” 


I cannot but think Mr. Precor has been misled 
in his account of Edmund Arrowsmith by Roby’s 
Traditions of Lancashire. Unfortunately I have 
not the book to refer to; but martyrs are not in 
the habit of cursing their enemies, and there are 
circumstances which make it seem more than 
ordinarily unlikely that Arrowsmith should do so. 
I thi ink Mr. P1GGot will agree with me if he will 
re oan ¢ the sketch of his life in Challoner’s Memoirs 
Missionary Priests. It seems from the account 
given there, that when he arrived at the place of 
execution he spent about a quarter of an hour on 
his knees in prayer at the foot of the ladder, “ but 
the sheriff bidding him then make haste, he replied, 
‘God's will be done,’ and so, kissing the ladder, 
he most undauntedly walke a. up.” —Vol. ii. p. 142, 
Catholic Book Soc. ed. Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 














Rounp Towers or Norrotk (4 S, ix. 136, 
391.) » contiguous parishes of Little Saxham 
y. Within three miles of Bury St. Ed- 
munds, contain round towers, and within a very 
short distance is the parish of Denham. This 
would seem slightly to favour the Danish origin. 


S. H. A. H. 





Bridgwater. 

“TitstorrE pu BAton” (4 8. ix. 360.)—If 
Dr. Drxon had thought over skitale (which ought 
to be written skytale or scytale), he would have 
seen that the de rivation of the word wholly pre- 
Inded any connection with “skjttles.” It means 
originally a thick staff or cudgel. It is also used 
of “a staff round which a strip of paper was 
rolled slantwise, on which the despatches were 
written lengthwise; so tl 





that, when unrolled, they 
were unintelligible” (Liddell and Scott). It is 


often derived from cxiros =a hide, covering; which 
is connected with cutis, Ger. haut, Sanskrit sku*- 
(tego), obscurus, and prol ablv ox -pos, Ger. schuren 


be right, then the 
is (Liddell and 








meaning 

. 1 o9.9. 41 . 
Scott) the Liddell and Scott 
preter to w, tvAov, few, toos, 


alpo, sculpo. fH. S. SKIPTON. 
Wnuo was “Le Comte pe Piimirian’’? (4° 8 
ix. 397.)—Comte de Pitillan is probably the 
Venetian general, Count Petillan or Petillano. 
See Brantome, Memoir of Alviano, or any account 
el, or Syradave, between 
Lewis XII. and the Venetians. 
Ratru N. James. 

fora} 


. . 
Ash Kent. 


* With haut we may compare “hide.” May we also 


th « 


ompare sku with 
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PrersHitt Barracks, Eprysuren (4" §S. ix. | 
389.)—M.D. thinks there is “no topographical | 
reason for the name [ Piershill] being given to the 
bank.” Personal names were frequently imposed 
on banks and mounds, The name in question | 
appears to have been first given to the locality at | 
some date long anterior to the erection of the 
barracks. Other place-names in Scotland, of kin- 
dred construction, are Pearsie Hill, in the parish 
of Kingoldrum; Pearsiehill and Pearcy, Perth- 
shire; Pearsley Hall, Dumfries; and Persley, 
Aberdeen; Percyhill, Roxburghshire; Pearsie, 
Forfar; Persiland, Lanark; Pier, county of Wig- 
ton; Pier of Wall, Orkney, Xc. 

I fancy M.D. must also be mistaken in sup- 
posing that Piers is not a Scotch name. I well 
remember an early school companion of this name, 
a native Scot, though whether in the orthography 
of Piers or Pears I cannot recall. The latter is a 
common Yorkshire form of this surname. There 
are also the Scottish surnames of Pearson, Parson, 
Pearman, &c. Pier, in Piershill, is possibly a 
personal name in the possessive case, originally 
applied to the soil; and from this, as I think, the 
barrack takes its designation. Brio. 


‘ 


Otp Briete (4% §. ix. 340.)—I have seen no 
answer to Y.S. M.’s query as to the Bible in 
Sculpture. The following notes may be of use. 
This is, strictly speaking, a series of plates only; 
and, if I mistake not, has the name of Moses (not 
Thomas) Pitt on the title. It is generally found 
in the Oxford 4to Bible of 1679 — 

“ Printed at the Theater in Oxford, and are to be sold 

by Moses Pitt at the Angel in St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
Peter Parker, at the Lee and Star, over against the 
Exchange in Cornhill; Thomas Guy, at the Corner of 
Little Lumbard Street ; and William Leak, at the Crown 
in Fleet Street, London.” 
It also occurs in later editions; but a Bible is not 
to be reckoned perfect unless it has its own title 
as well as that of the Bible in Sculpture. It is 
rather scarce, but not very: I have seen four or 
five copies in two years. I do not think it is in 
Lowndes. V. J. Lortre. 

Cater-covstns (4 S, ix. 331, 396.) —The word 
“ cater-cousin” is still in common use in Lancashire. 
It is applied to those relationships which are ex- 
tremely distant or very doubtful. When a person 
claims relationship to any of our local ancient 
families he is immediately twitted with being 
“ only a cater-cousin,” in intimation that his con- 
nection is both doubtful and distant. This agrees 
with the derivation of the term from quatre. An 
angular stone or piece of wood is also said to be 
“ cater-cornered”’ when one of the angles is “ out 
of square” or too far distant from the rest. A 


rson is also said to.walk “ cater-cornered ” when | 

e moves with one side in advance of the other. 
This is specially applied to those who have suf- | 
fered from paralysis. 


7. 'e. We 





| has pursued uninterruptedly its useful labours, It is 
; 


es, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The History and Law of Church Seats or Pews, B, 
Alfred Heales, F.S.A., Proctor in Doctors’ Commo: : 
~ Ds. 

Part I. History. Part IT. Law, (Butterworths.) 

There are few legal questions of the present day which 
have greater interest—at least for Churchmen—than that 
which forms the subject of the two volumes before us, 4 
perusal of the preface will show that, despite that interest, 
but little has yet been done to trace out the history of 
our present system of church seats, or even of the laws 
by which their allotment and enjoyment are regulated, 
Accordingly, Mr. Heales’s book partakes necessarily of a 
twofold nature. The first Part is an investigation of the 
Early History of Church Seats or Pews, from its origin 
until the system acquired the form in which it is now 
clothed ; and to do this effectually, the writer has pro- 
duced every early authority which came within his range, 
The second Part, or volume, which is devoted to the lew 
or Legal History of Church Seats or Pews, is intended to 
show under a special arrangement of the subject what 
points have been decided hitherto, including all cases to 
the present date, and also the effect of the various Church 
Building Acts. As some evidence of the pains which he 
has bestowed upon his work, Mr. Heales states that it con- 
tains between 1400 and 1500 extracts from, or references 
to, about three hundred and fifty authorities, including ori- 
ginal records; every one of which, except in the few 
instances where it is expressly so stated, has been made 
or verified by himself. It cannot, therefore, be doubted 
that the book, from its completeness, will be welcomed 
alike by the legal profession and the general public. 
Works of Henry Lord Brougham. Vol. 1. Lives of the 

Philosophers of the Time of George 11I. (A. and C. 

Black.) 

This is the first volume of a new and cheaper edition of 
the eleven volumes of The Collected” Edition of Lord 
Brougham’s Works, which were published under the 
direct personal superintendence of the noble author be- 
tween the years 1855 and 1860. It is prefaced by a 
pleasant sketch of their author—one of the most remark- 
able men of a most remarkable age—and a facsimile of 
the original MS. written in 1838, and will be completed 
by what will be very valuable, a General Index to the 
whole work. 


A sMALL brochure by M. D’Avezac, reprinted from 
the Actes de la Sociét Philologique, proposes a new and 
ingenious explanation of the origin of the name Spain. 
Objecting to that suggested by Bochart, namely, from a 
Hebrew word signifying Rabbit, M. D’Avezac contends 
for its origin in the Persian—the Persians having, accord- 
ing to some ancient authorities, succeeded the Iberians in 
occupying the Peninsula—and derives from the Persian 
Esp, a horse, in the plural “span, the name Espanta. 


Tue Lisrarits or Iraty.—There are in Italy, exclu- 
sive of the Roman and Venetian States, 210 public libra- 
ries, containing 4,149,281 volumes; which gives an 
average of 19 volumes for every hundred inhabitants. 
Of these 210 libraries, 28 belong to Sicily, and possess 
335,872 volumes. In the Venetian States alone there are 
46 libraries, containing 905,895 volumes. 

WEDNESDAY was the first day of the celebration, in 
which the king took part, of the hundredth anniversary of 
the foundation of the Belgian Academy. It was consti- 
tuted in 1772 by the Empress Maria Theresa. Suspended 
during the whole time of the French domination from 
1794 to 1815, it was reorganised in 1816. Since then it 
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> 
composed of the three classes of literature, science, and 
fine arts, of which each counts thirty members, and a 
number of foreign correspondents.— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Tux Hertford Collections of pictures, sculpture, bronzes, 
&c. have all been brought together from Paris and Man- 
chester House, and are in course of arrangement in the 
Bethnal Green Museum by the liberality of Sir Richard 
Wallace. The museum will be opened to the public in 
the course of the month, 

Tue Times reports that a Commission is about to be 
appointed by the Italian Government to superintend all 
the remains of ancient Rome, and that the Pope has 
authorised Messrs, de Rossi and Visconti to become 
members of it. 


i 


Tue thirty-first annual general meeting of the mem- | 


bers of the London Library was held on Wednesday in 
the reading-room at 12, St. James’s Square, when Mr. 
W. D. Christie was elected trustee in place of the late 
Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 

AsTronomiIcaL ReoisTer. Early Volumes. 

NiooLal REUSNERI EMBLEMATA ET AGALMATA, 

nard. Jobinus. 

Albert Darer’s Engravings. 
Dluminated Manuscripts. 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jacks, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Road, 
Hackney, E. 


Argentorati, Ber- 


Tus REMEMBRANCER, published by Almon. Part I., 1782; Part I., 
1783; Part II., 1783. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE VOTES AND F 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS HELD AT 
Almon, 1774. 

JOURNAL OF THE PROCKREDINGS OF THE CONGRESS, PHILADELPHIA, 
Sept. 5, 1774, to which is added, &c. Lond. Almon. 

A JOURNAL OF THE PROCEEDINGS IN GEORGIA, beginning Oct. 21, 
1737, by William Stephens, Esq., to which is added, &« Lond. 1742. 
Any Works relating to the Early History of America. 

Wanted by Messrs. Mayhew & Whittle, 6, Vinegar Yard, 

Brydges Street, W.C. 


AMERICAN 
1774. Lond. 


FEDINGS OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA, 





BUNSEN'Ss OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
TORY. 2 Vols. vo. 
BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE for Feb. 1825; or the whole year 1826. 
Wanted by Win. Downing $ Co., 74, New Street, Birmingha: 


UNIVERSAL His- 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


We are compelled to postpone until next week our notice 
of The Cyclopedia of Chronology, just published by 
Messrs. Longman, and several other books of great in 
terest. 

C.D. L.— Where will a letter find you? 

Tewars.—That useful perivdical The East Anglian 
has been discontinued ; but a notice of its successor, The 
Eastern Counties Collectanea for Jan. 1872 (Green, Nor- 
wich), will be found in the last number (Part xl.) of The 
Herald and Genealogist, p. 372. , 

A Sunscrizer (Bideford).—Sir Thomas Malory was 
oo! ar translator of the Morte d’Arthur (1485) from the 
cycle of French romances, principally from those of Lan- 
celot—— For the meaning of the title“ The Khe dive,” see 
“N. & Q” 4th §. iv. 275, 522. 

SENos (Leeds).— There is a Life of Beau Nash, ex- 
tracted rom his own pupers, and edited by Oliver Gold- 
smith (Lond. 1762, 8vo) with portrait. Consult also the 
London Magazine, xxxi. 515-517; Universal Magazine, 
xxxi. 265; and Blackwood’s Magazine, xlviii. 773. 
There are two anonymous Lives of Samuel Foote, one 
without date, the other, Lond. 1788. Wm. Cooke also pub- 





lished his Memoirs in 3 vols. 1805. Consult also Bentley’s 


Miscellany, i. 298-305, with portrait, and John Forster's 
Biographical Essays, 1860. 

R. E. W. (Union Road, S.E.)—There were three Eng- 
lish translations of Cesar’s Commentaries before that by 
Clement Edmonds (which first appeared in 1600-1609, 
in 3 vols. fol.), namely, by John Rastell (?),no date ; John 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, 1530 ; Arthur Goldinge, 1563, 
1565. 

A. G. Barnes (Oxford).—For the derivation of the 
word penny consult “ N, & Q.” 1" §. i. 384, 411 ; ii. 78, 
174; 84S. xii, 25, 75. 

E. H. CoLeman.—On the refusal of pregnant women to 
take an outh, see “N. & Q.” 1* §. iv. 151, 214; v. 393; 
viii. 503. 

E. B. Currers.—The Holy Bible, 1672, is the Genevan, 
with Canne’s notes. It has two different imprints on the 
title-page, the copy in the British Museum has simply 
“ Printed in the year 1672.” See Bohn’s Lowndes, p. 188 ; 
Offor’s Sale Catalogue, lot 923; and Lea Wilson’s List, 
No. 208. 

J. MANUEL.—An advocate, or lawyer, who wanted a 
convenient witness at the Old Bailey or Westminster Hall 
in the good old times, had only to retire into the precincts of 
the court, to find a person with a straw in his shoe: hence 
the phrase “A man of straw,” and which is also applied to 
a bill-acceptor having no assets, See“ N. & Q.” 1* §, vii. 
86, 342. —— For the legal use of bells in dissenting chapels, 
see 1* S. ii. 326; iv. 165, 244; 458. iv. 55, 82, 123, 267, 
370, 542. 

P, A. L.— Thomas Byerley, the Reuben Percy of anec- 
dotal fame, was editor of The Star, Literary Chronicle, 
and The Mirror. One of his numerous noms de plume 
was Stevhen Collet, the name assumed on the title of his 
Relics of Literature, 1823. He died July 26, 1826.—— 
Shotto Percy was Joseph Clinton Robertson, who died in 
1852. 

A. Reyvotps.— There is some obscurity as to the origin 
of the name of the obelisk “( ‘leopatra’s Needle;’ called by 
the Arabs mesellek, a packing-needle ; but see “ N. & Q.” 
34 8. xi. 307, 431. 

W. Crement (Portsea).— The tradition respecting the 
curiously-carved pillar in Roslin Chapel, near Edinburgh, 
is as follows :—The master builder being unable to execute 
the design of the particular pillar mentioned from the de- 


| signs in his possession, proceeded to Rome that he might see 


a column of a similar description which had been executed 
there. During his absence his apprentice completed the 
work in its present exquisite style, which so exasperated the 
master that he struck him with his mallet, and killed him on 
the spot. 

W. A. B. C.—Consult Murray’s Handbook of Portugal 
(1864), and at pp. 75, 116, you will find some conjectures 
as to the origin of “Estremadura” and “ Portugal.” “ Na- 
varre” is derived from Nav, a common Iberian prefix, 
which signifies a “ plain under hills,” and is the best de- 
scription of the province. Consult Murray's Handbook of 
Spain (1869), part i. p. 480. 

Juxion Srupent.—Vide Liddell and Scott for the 
meaning of avaxtopla. 

Exratum.—4 §, ix. p. 426, col. ii. lines 20 and 23 for 
“Mr. Long Hyde” read “ Lory,” i. e. * Laurence.” 


NOTICE. 


To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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© BOOK BUYERS.— Mayuew & Wuirrte will | “Oxford University Herald” says these 
free, on agotieation. th tate New CATALOGUE, No. 1, the“ WONDER OF THE AGE.” 
Books. 


send post 
of Valuable Scarce, and Curious “Th be da bi 
ey co 
RAYHEW & WHITTLE, oe Vesper Yard, Brydges Street, The Pickwick. the Owl, and the Waverley 
Cc 


Stran 
1070 NEWSPAPERS recommend eal 5 
HERE DO YOU BUY YOUR BOOKS? | coat, 1a 1d? TePettable Stationer in the World. Seugiy 
Get them at pet et. DISCOUNT ft \ Ae published prices, ol EN & CAMERON, 23 to 35, Blair Street, Edinburgh, 


from the TOWN and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY, 18, Castle Street 
ALLENS “SOLID LEATHER 


East, Oxford Street, London, W. Catalogues gratis. 
PORTMANTEAUS 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, | “"" ALLEN'S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. & 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. y 
. ’ - ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX, + 
Ss , oi 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). _ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS Travelling, post free. 
EXCEEDING 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. ees . 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5¢. 6d.,and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, on H, 9, Royal Exchange, London, Watdi ately 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 100. Cicch, and Chvoncmeter Maher. Hutebitshed a.m, 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. foe Pe 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. | G I L B £ R T J. F R EN oO xR 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 
BSLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality. Manufacturer of 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. — CHURCH FURNITUR E, 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
ae. Gd. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES, and ROBES, 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Business | HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLEMATICAL 


or Adi Dies, from 3s. - — mone 4 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. FLAGS and BANNERS, &e. &e. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. j A Catalogue sent by post on application. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, Parcels delivered free at all principal Railway Stations, 
eee Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., po — — 
ree. y "NINA . > 

(ESTABLISHED 1841.) \ ILLIAM DOWNING & CO., Booksellers, 

—— NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM, have just issued a CA! 

a — LOGUE of superior SECOND-HAND BOOKS, post free fr ae 


The ‘Vellum Wove Club-house ‘Paper, viciecitiaae~a d a 
Manufactured expressly to meet an universally experienced want, i. ¢. a NDIGES STION Py i M EDIC: AL PROFESSION 


paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
tal freedom from grease. adopt MORSON'S PREPARATION of PEPSINE as the om 
Remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes, from 2s. 6d. 
The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper tical Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON & 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being made from 124, Southampton Row, Russel] Square, London. 
the best linen rags only, frwell ad great ponacty and durability, and 
a 


presenting ore e aoa y well adapted for qui steel pen. | " 
The NEW VE CLUB-HOl SE PAPER surpasses DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
all others for smoo - ab, -+ A “ie licacy of colour, firmne ss of tex- | > 

ture, entire absence of any colouring matter a injurious chemicals, The best remedy coe A STO A0m. J HEART. 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its writing pro- me pe my ay cieate con stituti = es i clapted ek 

perties._.A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the various CHILDREN, —s INFANTS Sees, ESE 


Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps 
PARTRIDGE & coore R. Manufacturers and Sole Vendors, | DINNEFORD & co. 172, New Bond Street, London, 
leet Street, E.C. And of all Chemists. 


37, West Strand, London. ee 


~_——s 


r 2c9 rI-wwren « > 2INS’ ~ 
MANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. VENNING & CO. LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
i of 4, ST. MARY AXE, have just received a Consi Enment of “ WORCES ERSHIRE,” 
No. 3 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent condition, in Boxes of 50 each. TuE — isseure 
Price 2/. 10s. per box. Orders to be accompanied by a remi tn pronounc y noisseu e 
N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 6d. “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. 


— — — Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
sé ” UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Count >D Ww > LD + mat = 
neansions of the XVI and XVIL. Centuries, combining good taste.” BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
and see the Names of LEA AND PERRINS on all bottlesand iy 


sound workmanship, and economy. 
Agents—CROSSE & BLACK WELL, London, and sold by all 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


CABINET MAKERS, THE WEW BLBLACE z wk 
FLEET STREET, E.C, Established 1782 DIFFERENT FROM ANYTHING ELSE EVER PRODUCER.) 
DRAPER’S DICHROIC INK. 
TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS Writing becomes a pleasure when this ink is used. It has been 


: by t} e pri ne ipal banks, publie offices, and railway companies 

sitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN at Ireland. It writes almost instantly full black. Does —s 
2 Eman . steel pene. Dries rapidly on the paper. Is cleanly to use an 
TAPESTRIES. to blot. Flows easily from the pen. Blotting paper may be 


7 th ment of t 
COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), “In halt-pint, bint, an id quart jars at i. i ands. each. 
Agents : sers. Barclay & Sons, F don Street, Lon 
DECORATORS, Mather, Manchester ¢ y e vans * ‘do. Eaters Fr. Newbery 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; Wm. Edwards, %, Old 


109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1782. London. Sole wholesale agents, Bewley & Draper, Dublin. 








